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PREFACE 

This book was written in response to a desire 
expressed by n>aay people in every part of the 
country for ^onie help or guidance in the starting 
of Nursery-Schcols. 

The need for a book or: this subject is certaiidy 
urgent. Not merely a few children, here and 
there, but hundi’eds of thoU‘iands are in dire ncjed 
of education or nurture in the first years. For 
lack of it all the vest of life is clouded and weakened. 
The fate of vast numbers of little children given 
over to aJl the dangers and horrors of the streets, 
and in homes where no real nurture is possible, 
was brought very forcibly before us this autumn, 
when after a holiday we found that one-third of 
all our nursery children were diseased, and obliged 
to spend a week at the clinic ere they could come 
back to our school. We set about the treatment 
and restoration of the few. This book was written 
in order to urge the nation to set vigorously about 
the salvation of the many. 

Nursery-Schools, we are often told, are in the 
experimental stage. This can hardly be true, for 
the experience of six or seven years* work has 
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yielded convincing proof as to how nurture can 
be given. It has indicated beyond all question 
the kind of environment that should be secured, 
and the means — ^very simple means they are — ^by 
which all the dangers of bringing many little 
children together can be avoided. The next 
step i«eed not be tentative. It should certainly 
not be timid. There is a tide in the affairs of 
nations which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
The flood tide moment is here now. Not by 
cautiously adapting small houses and leading 
into them large groups of forty to fifty little 
children can we solve this great problem. How 
we should approach it, and what we should do 
I have set forth, as well Jis I can, in this book. 

In the last chapter I have tried to thank those 
who lielped me in the work of the School -Nursery. 
In tfiis foreword I wish to thank my friend and 
publisher, Mr. Dciii, for his unfailing courtesy and 
helpfulness, and Mr. Brian Rhys for invaluable 
help in the arrangement of my nuinuseript. 

The illustrations in the book, other than the 
photographs, were prepared by the first and second- 
year students of the Rachel McMillan Centre. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book sets forth the brief of the Nursery- 
School as the public is beginning to understand 
the term. 

There were Creches before. There are Baby- 
welfare Centres ; there are even Baby Clinics, 
and there are Infant Schools. 

The Nursery- School is a new departure, and is 
distinct in aim and method from all that went 
before. It was placed on the Statute-book as a part 
of our (nlucational system in August, 1918. In 
1917 Mr. Fisher had formally opened the Memorial 
Room of my dear sister. Now in August, 1919, 
I send this book forth launching it in a troubled 
hour, though the peace-terms are signed. 

The theory of all that is worked out more or 
less in this book is contained in a former book, 
Education through the Imagination^ published for 
me in 1904 by Allen & Unwin. In it the whole 
subject of child psychology, centring as it does 
round the early-developing power of creative 
imagination, is dealt with much more fully than 
was possible in this volume. Theory and practice 
alike owe much, if not all, of their original impulse 
to the w^ork of Edward S6guin, an exile from France 
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finding refuge in Anicrica, bnt \v ailing for full 
recognitton of the value of his labojrs for at least 
thirty years after his death. In 1896 when I 
first made acquaintaiioe wit>> his work it was 
impossiblvj to buy a copy of his ]>ook in England; 
and I was obliged to come up from Bradforu to 
London in order t(; read his \v^ork in the British 
Museum* 

Edouard S^guin was a teacher of defective 
children and a follower of Pinel, Hard and Esquirol. 
Absorbed in the great task of drawing the idiot 
and the imbecile from the abyss in which they are 
plunged, he was led by his toil for these to lay I ’ e 
and expose many of the processes whereby human 
beings are prepared for a human destiny. Near 
the teeming ports of the New World he saw the 
exiles of poverty, of ty ianny, and of despair arrive 
from every European country, and having been 
faithful to the poor idiot, he had a gift in his hand 
for this new world, and for every freed people also 
of the old. We also hope we have a gift for the 
millions who are not idiots, not sub-normal, but 
who are yet driven back from the outgoing life of 
civilised humanity by the poverty or rigour of 
their lives. 

Nearly forty years have passed since S^guin’s 
death. Sixty have gone since Froebel left this 
world. It would be absurd to say that nothing has 
been discovered, nothing invented, nothing im- 
proved in the work of child nurture and education 
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since their death. In 1859 Broca discovered the 
speech centre in the brain and heralded iip so doing 
a new era in psychology. In 1896 a new classifica- 
tion of children became possible, by the discovery 
of finely localised and independent brain centres 
all affecting the individual’s powers of learning 
each of the three R’s. It would be strange if 
we fell back entirely on precedent when so many 
workers and investigators have made possible 
a rapid advance. Every teacher is a discoverer. 
Everyone is an inventor, an improver of methods, 
or he is a mere joumey-man, not a master ! 

I have taken my environment where I stood. 
Our life’s raft is on a stream that never pauses, 
that never stagnates, whose banks show ever the 
new landscape, and lead ever forward towards 
the horizon that is yet to be un%^eilcd. 

If in this hour of rapid change and transforma- 
tion we can give any guidance to our generation 
my sister’s work and ray own will not have been 
in vain. 



THE 


NURSERY SCHOOL 

PART I 

CHAPTER T 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 

The subject of this book divides itself into two 
distinct parts. First there is the Nursery-Sch< * I, 
and all thfit concerns the children who attend ov 
will attend it. And, secondly, there is the Teacher, 
Student “Teacher and their preparation and training 
for the new work. 

Hitherto everything has been a little confused in 
the discussion of these two beings — the child and 
the teacher. There were no Nursery-Schools proper, 
certainly no outdoor nurseries, and the Student- 
Teacher and her affairs were all strangled some- 
where in the midst of the progressive ideas put 
forth in regard to children. So confused, so blind 
indeed was the general view on this whole subject, 
that many people supposed that training of any 
kind was unnecessary— that any kind of nice, 
motherly girl would do for a nursery-teacher. 
Nurseries were to be, in other words, a dumping- 
ground for the well-intentioned but dull women 
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of to-day. More enlightened thinkers made other 
mistakes, and showed faith in “ a few lessons 
tacked on to various orders of training as a pre- 
paration for v/ork which is the foimdation of all 
social and educational success. 

In order to make the nature of the work clear I 
have therefore divided this book into two sections 
— one being devoted to the nurture of children, 
and one to the training of Teacher-Nurses. These 
should, if treated seriously, correspond to or 
dovetail into one another. For example, if we 
speak of sensory training for little children, and 
really mean it, we must devote some time, and 
thought, and effort to the voice-training and 
visual -training of our young teachers. And this 
is the only way by which we can get the training 
for children. 

It may be said at this point that already the 
Training Colleges are giving the education needed 
by our elementary and nursery teachers. These 
colleges, it is claimed quite rightly, make greater 
demands every year on the personnel of their 
students. The unfit in mind and body have long 
since found their doors closed to them. The most 
gifted women are engaged as Lecturers and Prin- 
cipals. And the examinations become every 
year more rigid. All this is tme and is not in 
dispute. What we ask is this. If it be true that 
we believe in sensory education, and motor training 
for children as a condition of all future advance, 
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how cau we give this trainiiig to it achers in large 
classes all ? Hunian beings can leam a good 
many things in massed classes, but they cannot 
have sensory training in masse :* At first each must 
be taken alone. The teacher or trainer will have 
to learn where she is herself as a sensitive being. 
Having found out how she breathes, arid moves, 
and speaks, and sees, how far her own sense 
memories are developed, she must start with work 
that is all designed to help her, and only after a 
while it may be possible to let her join a snmll 
class and work with others. As st ^ improves j,he 
will grow more and mo'*’c fit to work with otiu ^s, 
but at first she is alone. Can this work be done 
in any large college or centre ? I do not think that 
teachers can be trained there to give sensory 
training to children. Li order to do this well they 
must first have a sensory education themselves. 

I have one other criticism to make of existing 
colleges. Teacher-students have to take their 
theory first and their practice afterwards. They go 
to college and then they go into an elementary 
school. There they have to learn things that do 
not come in books. The head mistress has to begin 
and teach the newly-arrived student-teacher a new 
art — ^that of takinglarge classes and managing them ; 
so that the children not only obey her, but learn 
certain things within a given time. Wliat the 
student learned at college then floats away per- 
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haps like an unmoored boat on a stormy coast. 
The things that were memorised go first, ^nd are 
seen no more. Worst of all, the soaring hopes and 
bright aims that beckoned her on in early youth 
fall like bii’ds over the Dead Sea. Wtio has not 
seen those broken wings under the smiles and 
under tlie resigiiatioii of teachers no longer young ? 

It is rile brightest and best who are apt thus to 
lose hope juid heart. They have been obliged to 
do things in the wuong order — ^to proceed from the 
unknown to the book-known. Ours is only a 
centre, not a college, and yet we do not make 
this mistake. Our students begin by working in 
every section of the nursery. They get to know 
very child and how to help him by living with him. 
We were a little sorry for the first girls who did 
this, and did very little study of a book kind for 
a time, and they^ were perhaps sorry for them- 
selves, but at last it bc^came clear that they were 
learning a new art and getting ready^ to learn a 
new science. Tlie washing, the feeding, the training 
in table manners, the listening to toddlers, the 
talking to thrci-y'^ear-olds, w^ere TU)t drudgery, 
but illuminating, wonderful tasks, opportunities 
such as no one ever had before. They were done 
not as mere labour, but as a preparation for mental 
work, and not as only ministering to bodies, but 
as a means of finding how the instrument of mind, 
the brain, develops and is helped. Wlien at last 
the time came to give this work up (as it did at 
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the end of the tirst year) there were many regrets ; 
indeed, there was a feeling r ! loss. Our students 
now have only two or three hours' practical work 
in the day. The rest of the timo is spent at h'ctures 
and in study. Later they will do no practical 
work at ali There is no danger now of mere 
cramming or memorising. Everything learned is 
big with meaning, aitd is lightened by a thousand 
memories that give it new interest. Tt is always 
our best students who are eager to go back to 
practical work again, to observe first hand again, 
to learn by doing once more. For th m the shelters 
are a kind of laboratories ; they have e>es 
opened now to see what is going on there. And, 
since everything must be said now, even the most 
brilliant teachers have something to learn from 
these more practised students. They have to 
become as little children and learn, before they 
can in some ways come fully abreast of their 
pupils in the new work. 

Our College is not a large one. It now numbers 
thirty students ; forty will be our maximum. 
We have to limit the numbers, and so principal 
and lecturers can get in touch with each, and 
give each the kind of help she needs. This is a 
good thing for souls if not for statistics. The 
Board of Education has so far recognised the work 
done here that from Easter, 1919, they will pay 
a grant for one year’s finishing course, added to 
the training of two years taken in “ their own 
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colleges,” and will endorse the certificate of all 
those passing the final inspection. Meadtime we 
have our own three years’ course students for 
whom no grant will be paid. They give us our 
chance. They are our own product. We want to 
have them come to us with a good general education, 
having passed the Cambridge Local or other test ; 
they shall remain three years. Eager as we are 
to equip the trained teachers, everything we do 
that is our very own we will have to test and prove 
in the education of the girls who are not teachers 
yet. These free lances form a new outpost of the 
gi’cat teaching service in this country. 

In a later chapter I will try to show how they 
are trained. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NTTESERY SCHOOL 

The year 1918 will stand out in the history of 
Education with even greater lustre than 1870. 
The Forster Bill decreed that, sooner or later, 
every chil d should learn the three R’j Mr. Fishei ’s 
Bill decrees that every child shall, sooner or latoi, 
have nurture as well as teaching. Between the 
passage of these two Bills lie nearly fifty years of 
struggle and anguish, of brave effort — yes, and 
voiceless sacrifice. The movement that reached 
its climax in the Bill of 1918 quickened its pace in 
the nineties and passed a goal in 1907 when the 
Medical Inspection of children was made part of 
our school system. But the History of Education 
is really the History of Democracy, and as the 
people advanced slowly in social hope and faith 
the level of their demands in education and nurture 
rose with the tide. 

And yet we are still bound to answer a very 
simple question. Why, we are asked, do we want 
Nursery “Schools ? Should not every mother take 
entire charge of her little ones till they arc of school 
age ? Is it not her duty to remain at home and 
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to devote herself to them ? At every moment, 
and certainly at every meeting, this qmestion is 
asked, so it may be well to answer it here. 
Nurseries and Nursery-Schools are wanted simply 
because little children want nurses. They, being 
cliildren, need that very important kind of early 
education called Nurture. Can this be given, and 
givcT^ entirely by, let us say, the average mother ? 
The well-to-do mother never attempts to do it 
alone. She engages a nurse, perhaps also a gover- 
ness, perl laps a schoolroom maid ; a great many 
engage a cook, also a housemaid. All these mother 
helps work in a spacious house, with, probably, a 
fine garden. I don’t wish to continue the parallel. 
It is too cruel. The working class mother in her 
tiny home has no help at all. 

Yes, the man and woman in the street, the aver- 
age wag(i-eariun' and his wife, have been developing 
new susceptibilities and needs for many years. 
They are wonderfully like the rich man in every- 
thing but the difference of income. For example 
the rich man buys a motor car, but the poor man 
needs a tram or bus. The rich man has a fine 
library in his house, the poor one likes to have one 
in some street near his home. He tries to do 
collectively what the wealthy man does alone — 
iind both have one end in view, the satisfaction 
of known wants. Well ! in the fullness of time 
nurseries also have come to be wanted. True, 
there is no mention of the word nursery in any of 
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the newest plans f workmc n’s dweilini^ 1 But 
there ^re luniours now of colleoti/e nurseries, 
where children can gathered in safe and pleasant 
places, close to their homes and mothers, and 
under the charge of trained and educated nurse- 
teachers ! 

It is the private nursery enlarged, and ad apt ^^d 
to the average family’s needs ; and there is no 
reason at all why it should not rival any pi i vale 
nursery in its homelikencss and cfiicicnc}^ or why, 
foi that matter, it should not one day be presided 
over by tlie mothers therascives ? 

However that may be, I have been asked to deal 
with the question of Nursery-Schools, to set down 
in order what I have found )ut in the conduct of 
such a place before and during and after the Great 
War, CO shc)'> what may be desirable or necessary 
in the elioicc of a site, in buildings and equipment, 
in feeding, and clothing, and the daily round of 
linthing, sleeping, play, work, and leisure ; to 
deal also with the mind Aveuk of the class-room and 
the nurseries ; the methods of teaching the usual 
subjects and others to children from one to seven 
years old ; to deal also with the question of staff, 
and the training and education of young teachers, 
and with the relations of parents to the Nursery- 
School : in short, to break new ground on a 
vast and new subject. It is from every standpoint 
a very large question. I assume in the start 
that the Nursery-School will, if successful, change 
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and modify every other order of school, influencing 
it powerfully from below. Knowing all* this I 
might even have shrunk from the task, but the 
cxpei iencc and efforts of which this book is the 
result have cost much. They were paid for finally 
by the sacrifice of my dear and noble sister, who 
poured forth all her resources, material and also 
spiritual, in order to begin and develop this work, 
and who died exhausted and alas ! perluips 
sjuldciied by the long fight, on her birthday, Lady 
D ny, 1917, just as the plans for the extension of 
our Nursery Centre were passed. I dare not 
therefore fail to complete the task begun and 
continued with her for so many years ; nor can I 
forget in anything I say, her great and 
brave axiom, “ Educate every child as if he were 
your owny The kind of school planned in any 
given place must take account of the particxilar as 
well as the general needs of the children and 
mothers. For example, a very crowded industrial 
centre where mothers and fathers both go to work 
cannot be treated exiictly as if it were a suburb, 
or a nest of small shopkeepers. The Nursery- 
School of which I have experience, and of which, 
therefore, I must often speak, was started in a very 
poor, very crowded district in the south-east of 
London. The workers of this place are largely 
casual, and, save for such training as is given in 
large factories for the making of boxes, tin cans, 
packing cases, and the like, unskilled. There are 
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a dozen public-houses within h stone’s throw of 
the school, ana some of the streets rvre quite dark 
and very noisy after dusk. All this makes the 
experiment more, not less, valuable ; the work is 
as difficult as it can well be, and if success c an be 
won here, it can be won anywhere. 

Such an environment breeds a great crop of 
evnis. The clinic we started in 10^8 at ISow and 
removed in 1910 to Deptford has been crowded lor 
ten years with thoiisajids of children suffering 
from diseases that can easily be wiped out for ever. 
Tme, the clinic, as such, cannot make any kind of 
w^ar with the causes that breed these diseases. 1’ 
cures them again and again. It does not prevent 
and cannot prevent their retiuii. We opened at 
last a larger bathing centre. Here children arc 
made clean and well, but oven they come back again 
and again. 

Now a large system of Nursery -Schools, if properly 
equipped, wouhl cut at the root of all this misf^ry. 
It would bring up a. race of children with nenv }ial)its 
and ncAv needs. It would open the eyes of motliers 
to things they have never glimpsed at all. We say 
it would do all this, because we have seen it done. 
Now in ten years the clinic has not wiped out any 
disease at all 1 It has not emptied its own waiting- 
room ! 

Yet the Nursery-School has swept its children 
far, far from this old world. It is unthinkable 
that any of these should attend the minor ailment 
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clinic. It is unthinkable that they should even 
cross its doors while they are here. • 

Often they pass near its door. After luncheon 
and in the afternoon the gate of the Nursery opens, 
and a troup of lovely children file out and pass, 
a river of beauty find grace, up the dim alley, and 
across the sordid square flanked by public-houses. 
Women stop in their hurried errands ; men coming 
to and fro, or standing idle by the street corner, 
turn softened eyes on this line of nurtured children 1 
Are they really children of this neighbourhood ? 
Did any one of these ever run in the gutter, or 
linger, shocklieaded, near a dirty close-head ? 
We need not ask such questions now. Already the 
past is tiiY away. These children come to school 
every morning clean and fair. If they all take the 
school bath it is because they love it and will not, 
if possible, forgo it. And how do they differ 
from the well-groomed nurselings of Hyde Park 
or of Mayfair ? Certainly they should not, and 
we believe, do not differ from them through any 
lower standard of purity or nurture. 

Thus far we have won already in the Nursery- 
School. 

♦ J|e :fe J|e Jj! 

The first oj)en-air Nursery was started years 
after the Camp school for older children, and both 
are the result of work done in the school clinic. 
While all around us hundreds of anaemic and weakly 
children pined and strayed in the dim alleys and 
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muddy istreets, there was in front ci our doors an 
acre of Waste ground which the L.C.C, had bought 
as a site for a three-aecker schooh We asked for 
leave to use the site as an open-air nursery, and 
leave was granted. “ Only yon can’t have it 
long,” we were told, ‘"for we shall want it soon 
for building purposes.” 

If buildings could save us we Li^d a good many 
here already. All around us they rise. Huge and very 
high schools with stone staircases and asphalted 
playgrounds. Tier upon tier oi humanity, all 
thrown back daily at 4.30 into the street. Far be 
it from me to say that miracles are not worked ' 
teachers behind these walls, but the hour had come 
as it seemed to try a new road. 

So in March, 1914, we moved the Nursery- 
School we had opened in Evelyn House garden 
to the Church Street site, having first cleaned the 
ground as well as we could, and put up the first 
large shelter of corrugated iron : and then for the 
first time we had the first condition of any great 
advance — ^that is, a site or space to live on. 

Children want space at all ages. But from the 
age of one to seven, space, that is ample space, is 
almost as much wanted as food and air. To move, 
to run, to find things out by new movement, 
to “ feel one’s life in every limb,” that is the 
life of early childhood. And yet one sees 
already dim houses, behind whose windows and 
doors thirty to forty little ones are penned in 
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‘'Day Nurseries”! Bare sites and open spaces, 
let us find them 1 • 

Surveys are made for various purposes in every 
city. We know that free spaces lie between many 
streets and thoroughfares. A railway ride from 
Wliitechapel to Barking, for example, will sho'sy 
you large spaces, lying idle, the ground broken here 
and there perhaps by allotments, but for the most 
pari all unused. In Deptford itself, perhaps the 
most thickly settled district of south-east London, 
we are snrrounded on all sides by waste space* 
There arc small pieces and large. There is a waste 
space in front of the camp, and one on the right 
of our hostel. We had a big dumping-ground behind 
the cam)) o)X‘ning on the recreation ground, which 
wc cleared to make the (;amp itself, but there are 
other places close by. Thousands of acres lie 
waste to-day in our crowded cities, and there has 
been no very serious effort yet to find out why this 
is so, how they can sliow how they can be brought 
into use. Yet bold surveys have been made. It 
lias been found possible to open vast parks even 
in London, gieat open spaces that are the lungs 
of a district. W^e have these in Deptford close to 
the thundering street, green, health-giving, and 
for the most part empty. Through the long 
hours of the summer day our recreation ground 
here is empty. We have now to clear spaces that 
will not be empty. In these spaces we must have 
not only flowers and grass, but children. They 
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must be, not empty, unused places hut, as far as 
possible, the annexe of many homes. 

The Nursery itself should be attached to homes, 
otherwise it is not a Nursery, but only a receiving 
station. How dreary when one wakes in November 
to set off walking or wheeling through chill, wet 
streets, carr 5 ring a little child to a nurse. There is 
iio need for such pitiful journeying 1 A covered 
way, paved or asph^Jted underneath, could be 
built out from every house or b]ock of houses ; 
and along this path little children could be taken 
by guardians or even by the teache -nurses them- 
selves every morning. In this way we can gi t 
nearer what is best in the good private nursery, 
viz. : the nearness of the mother, and also her 
co-operation and even control. No one has a 
right to ask that she part from her little one, and 
we shall not part them if this thing is well done. 

It is not enough to have show-days and fdtes, 
visits and formal talks. Show-days are exhausting 
as Mrs. Poyser found out long ago. They are no 
part of the work-a-day life of joy and labour. 
A Nursery-School is, or should be, a part of the 
home life. Ours is overlooked by a hundred 
windows, and often there is a crowd of eager faces 
at each, but every moment a face appears, glances 
out and goes. These are English people, the 
children’s children perhaps of those who knew 
Marlowe, and danced with him on the village green 
close by. This is good Queen Bess’s area. They 
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loved open-air drama in her day. Well, still the 
people love to go to the pictures, having ncf outdoor 
summer plays any more. The nursery is for them 
a kind of return to the outdoor theatre ; it is 
an open space, a garden, a school. Above all, 
a place of life and movement and action. The 
recreation ground near by has only trim paths. 
That is not enough ; no one walks there. There 
is no spectacle. But here ! No one passes the 
gate without looking in. All day there are groups 
near the (n trance and eyes watching through the 
palings. They make me think always of the 
queues, waiting to go into the theatre. Here in 
London there might be a gay drama played out 
continually under the eyes of admiring mothers 
in all quarters. “ It’s better than a play,” said a 
poor woman, hiding a jug under her apron, 
“ better’n the pictures.” 

“ Come on,” cries a man at the corner, “ come 
an’ ’ave a look at the kids.” 

This is not child-study, perhaps, in the strict 
sense, but it is joy in the beauty of childhood, 
and joy is the beginning of much, particularly 
among the descendants of the people who liked 
good Queen Bess. 

jfe 4: 3|c 4c 

‘‘ How do you select your children ? ” ask our 
visitors. We do not select them. Mothers come 
to our doors, and, if we have room, we take their 
children of one to seven years old, with only two 
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conditions. First, they must be free of all in- 
fectious diseases, and secondly, thcv must be 
normal. The slighter ailments and prevrnitable 
evils we take in hand and settle before entrance, 
as I will explain. Once inside, the child comes 
under the influences of the great healers, earth, sun, 
air, sleep and joy. It is a point of honour witli 
us to make every child so well that he needs no 
doctor. 



CHAPTER III 

PI.AN 03? THE BUII.DINGS 

In planning the buildings for an outdoor Nursery- 
School, we have to think of three, perhaps even of 
four stages oi childhood. Early childhood ends 
at seven, that great milestone noted by the leaders 
of all great races and religions, and now by those 
who tell us that brain-growth stops here. During 
the great war, when the grant was paid by the 
Ministry of Munitions, we did not let go the tiny 
hand of the infant of days, or toss it away when 
the little traveller was two, three, or even five 
years old. Though the Bill says three to five, 
we will not think merely of one or other of its 
stages, but of childliood as a period of existence 
ending at seven. Otherwise we are not students 
at all, and arc like motheis who care for their 
children at one age, but ignore them at another ! 

Childliood is a time of change, of swift trans- 
formation. As an infant a little one sleeps much. 
As a toddler he wants to run and range all over a 
large place. At three or four he has become 
another person, with new needs and desires, and 
later still he is a schoolboy. That is why we have 
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to plan sc tliat the chilattn do not interfere too 
much witff eacii other’i: lives, while at the same 
time these lives are not isolated or wrenched 
apart one from the others. They should meet 
often as in a family, in the gardei s, at playtime, 
in visits to each other’s slielters, and even at other 
times. 

In planning the shelters we hav^ l.<> think about 
the weather also. It is not a fearsome thing to 
dwell on ! The t>est health reeoids of the open-air 
nursery are always in winte>', in .January not in 
June ; in fog and frost and rain we have the 
cleanest bill of health. “ Nature never do' 
betray the heart that trusts in her,” even in winter. 
Still this trusting does not mean that wc are to 
expose our children to hardship. Not only of 
bright^ summer iuornings when the gardej) is gay 
with bright processions and groups playing among 
the flower-beds, but of winter afternoons when it 
is soon dark, and of cold and wet mornings, we 
must think without fear. And we know now that 
we think of them all without any shadow of fear. 

The buildings should face south or south- 
east, and in order to have this, the line of the 
rooms or shelters must be straight, the walls at 
either end shaped in butterfly form to catch all 
the sunshine possible. The building may be of 
poSlite or some other composition. 

Poelite is fire-proof ; it is of a soft grey colour, 
very pleasant to look at. And with strong blue 
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or red painted woodwork it makes wonderfully 
pretty rooms. In pre-war days it waft sold in 
large sheets that cost only 7s. 6d. each, and these 
make good strong walls, which can be roofed over 
with wood-ridged asbestos, giving a very pretty, gay 
effect. The street-like appearance of the shelters 
may be broken up by long awnings, or paved 
cloisters that offer shelter to children in rainy 
weather, or on sunny afternoons. Opposite is a 
picture of our camp building, drawn by one of our 
students. Tt shows the outlines clearly of one shelter. 

In planning for bad weather it is well to put up 
an outer wall if possible, to shelter the buildings 
from northerly and easterly winds, and in front 
there should be terraces to break the force of 
southerly gales in winter. The front of the shelters 
should be open most of the year, but sliding 
glass doors or screens may be fixed in about the 
time when the days grow very short. If there is 
plenty of top light the screens do very well. Only 
on six or seven days in last winter were the screens 
and gables closed. The back or northerly wall, 
the only one that is in all the year round, has a 
deep opening behind it where the roof slopes 
down so that a current of air is always coming 
in from this quarter without making any draught. 
There should be low gates and fences to the shelters 
of the younger children, and a very low step 
running right along so that tiny feet can pass in 
and out without hindrance or risk. Overhead, 
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where the walls stop, the open wooden framework is 
seen, and there the air flows in a free tide. During 
summer the gables are open and on many days 
also in mid-winter ! The gables should have 
movable screens put in on the same principle as 
wdndow blinds or screens. The walls are in mov- 
able sections in the corrugated iron shelters. 
Our walls lie out most of the summer, but poelite 
does not lend itself to this treatment. 

Any private nursery is part of a larger thing. 
It is part of a home. The collective nursery should 
be also, so far as possible, a part of the homes 
around it, from which its children are drawn. 
In order that mothers and children can pass to 
and from this nursery which belongs to them all 
and serves them all there might be a number of 
covered ways leading from the houses, as I have 
already said. “ Covered ways ” are quite a 
feature of this new kind of building. They might 
in some places connect the shelters with the 
bathrooms and offices, but they are even more 
useful and necessary for mothers who have to 
face the snow or rain of a winter morning. 

Well ! Tire building we will say is up ! On the 
fair smooth floor the sun flood falls on summer 
days and on winter days too ! But let us say it 
is summer. Through the open gables, and open 
spaces of the easterly wall, rustles now the green 
and tremulous curtain of leaves, and in front, 
though we are in a slum district, it has been possible 
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to give a vision of radiant flowers, oi happy bird- 
life, of noble trees even to ine childrer. Within 
the shelter only space is wanted, space lor little 
feet that run the whole length ni the room arul back 
again as a new and glad e>:perience. Space to 
trundle hoo]js, to play at ball with littli* hands 
outstretched and missing always, but always eager ! 
Space, tlie joy of joys under the sun liof)d I That 
is life atid it is sv/eeL. Ail the furniture is planned 
so as to give this sweet freedom. The stretcher 
beds, made of stout canVits, are buttoned oti to a 
simple wooden frame with collapsible legs. (See 
illustration, page 132.) 

They can be all packed away in a big cupboard 
or cupboards, which hold from forty to a hundred 
of them. The ^ pboards should be built in. This 
leaves space and everything can be packed away 
out of the reach of dust. Our toddlers’ cup- 
boards run the whole length of the back wall of 
the shelter. They hold a vast number of toys, 
and make a shelf too for the many things they want 
to handle. The toy-tables, with high bordered 
edges, fold down into small space, and can be easily 
stacked away too. The little chairs, so light, 
can be ranged in small space. In fair weather, 
not only the glass screen, but even the low lattice 
work wall in front is down, so that, as we saw, with 
one tiny step down the toddler can be in the 
garden. 

The low step and the low gates are useful. The 
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toddler loves to lean on the fence. The little 
child learns to use the step, too, going up and down 
very carefully at first. He learns also to climb 
on the outer stones of the long terrace, to jump 
from the flat stone at the end, and on the low lattice 
he can slide along when he is learning to walk. 
If the true story of a toddler’s days were told it 
would be more thrilling perhaps than anything 
ever written. On what a sea of wonder does he 
adventure forth every morning. How vast is 
that garden with its big blowing flowers and great 
bushes. How strange are the winged things 
flying about the flowers like moving blossoms 
themselves, and never waiting to be touched ! 
How wonderful is the life of the meadow, and the 
birds that pick the hearts of the young green things. 
The rabbits, the tank, the great clouds to which 
we are sometimes asked to lift our eyes, the vault 
of light, the shadows on the white walls ! The 
rustling trees with their great branches, the stones 
that we gather and carry to nurse in wet pinafores ! 
The pools after the rain into which we diligently 
go ! What wonder and joy that will never come 
again ! But to go back to our buildings. 

The bath-room should open off the nursery 
proper, all being of course on the same ground floor. 
It is convenient to have a wide sliding door, that 
never bangs, and never gets unhinged or out of 
order. The bath-room should be enclosed or 
indoor, but furnished with big windows looking 
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south. White pot baths Htteti viith hot and cold 
taps do Very well, and they should be so high 
that the nurse need not stoop in bathing They 
should be furnished with a wooden plank on which 
the child can sit. This plank can be buttoned 
back when out of use. There must be a high table 
on which the children can be dressed. Ours iiins 
along up to the window, so that Toininy can hail 
his friends in the interval of getting bis \est and 
knickers on, and Ted can wat<*h hn^ raboits while 
he submits to having his hair brushed. The offices 
would open out of this room and ' e all indooi. 
There should be plenty of tovrel-pegs, and tooti. 
racks. 

The bath-room of a toddlers’ room should be 
large enough tc How all the children to occui)y it 
at once. This is very important 

The shelter of three and four-years-old children 
should differ a little from that of the toddlers, and 
it would be very easy to put up a beautiful one 
which would show its purpose at once to even the 
careless eye. It should be like the toddlers’ 
nursery in being large, and sunny, and built so 
as to be open at the sides, gables and front in mild 
weather. One or two sides may have the same 
kind of cupboards, large, and built in. Down one 
side and above the low-hung blackboard should 
be lockers so that each child should have his own 
locker and shelf. The few pictures should be hung 
low. They cannot be too good of their kind. 
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They should be pictures of things that the child 
has seen or can at least understand, and drawn or 
painted in simple masses or outlines. The tables 
should be big enough to seat four or pei'haps six. 
Bigger tables can be used in summer when dinner is 
taken in the playground or garden. In this 
nxirsery and also, of course, in the other there 
should be comfortable low chairs for the nurse- 
teacher, who will want to gather her flock round 
her knees, as in a home nursery, not talk at them 
from a distance. And there should be a piano ; if, 
as in one nursery school, some teachers learn the 
violin it will be a great joy. For very little 
children appear to have a great love for string 
instruments. 

The bed -lockers need not take much space. 
They look like big wardrobes at the end of a shelter, 
and can be made of ))oelite (like the walls) with 
plain wooden framework. The shelter should 
have wide low steps that look a little like the Dutch 
stoep of the wooden houses of sxdtlers. The floor 
must be concrete underneath and boarded. The 
gables may be fitted with movable screen or mov- 
able glass. 

Opening off the larger room there might be a 
play-room fitted with toy cupboards, and with 
space for doll-houses, etc. This is not quite 
necessary, but otherwise the shelter should be 
very spacious, as it will have to serve for sleeping, 
dining, playing and work-room, and indeed every 
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nursery almost, has to be nscd tor all these purposes. 
A roonA)f forty feet bv thirty wide is not too large 
for a family of forty children. 

The restless little hand of the toddler h'>s won 
great things and made wonderful progress in the 
second year : that gay and fruitful progress need 
not be checked licor. There should be writing 
boards all along the walls, but cve‘n that is not 
enough. For children use the hand, as they use 
the voice or the tongue, not in n;ere lesson time, 
but all day long and in every kind of play or work. 
The occasion to use it is always ari ing, and being 
so we must make provision for a natural activi^ . . 
Some, at least, of the tables should be writing 
surfaces, so thai one may draw, or write, as one 
speaks, where’er one feels one has something to 
do in that way. I had blackboards put up even 
on the outside garden walls. Thus by constant 
practice, not by set lessons, our thrcc-ycur-old 
will learn the basis of many crafts and arts just 
as the toddler, by the same, method, Icarus one 
language, and it may be two 1 In the evening 
hours a child will want to draw, or paint, or work, 
or listen, as in any happy home. 

The ideal of such buildings should be home life, 
not school life as we know it. Low chairs for the 
nurse, who is another and sister for ih(‘ time ; 
pictun^s and prettily coloured wcdls and light, 
musical instmments, flowers and an atmosphere of 
Joy and love. That is what is required for the 
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child of wealth. It is needed for the children of 
all classes. 

Older children up to five or six may use a rather 
different kind of bath from the toddlers; We use 
a concrete shower bath for the older children. It 
is cheap and simple, and can be filled from showers 
above, but it is fitted with hot and cold water. 
Here children of three to five may be bathed in 
sixes or even in dozens, finishing off with a clean 
spray of warm and cold water. Any outhouse 
can be fitted up as a bathroom of this kind, and 
the walls whitewashed and fitted with towels and 
racks, the great luxury being found not in glazed 
tiles and fittings, but in a full and free supply of 
hot and cold water at all hours. There should 
also be a hand-washing place for the children of 
three and over, with low basins fitted each with 
hot and cold water-taps. On plumbing we should 
spend so that washing would be made easy for 
child and nurse-teacher and dirt become a thing 
for which there would be no excuse. A laundry 
room too is a necessity and also a drying-roorn. 

The shelter for children over five differs from the 
others in that it is frankly a school. It must have 
lockers and specimen boxes and geography and 
history play tables. This in summer should be 
a lovely room looking out on the fair garden, and 
in winter it should also be gay with its glass screens 
and southern frontage. The children see these 
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rooms day long, just as tjoeir parents see the 
gardens, and they should g^' /e them sunny and 
fair impressions of work-a-day life and the beauty 
that may be a part of it. Oui camp-sehool was 
lacking in some things, but how pn^tty it v/as ! 
Pigeons about the arches, and all day long we 
looked on the rustling green of the recreiit lore ground 
trees. We were not allowed to g,) as a school into 
the empty ground, bv.t we saw the grass. It was 
a real open-air school , Now it is far better equipped 
but we do not see so much grass, or sky. If our 
boys slept out in the shelter they would not see 
the fairness and the splendour of the sky as 
saw it. They would not, perhaps, even have such 
ideas on building and architecture as the old boys 
will have ! /V the rooms of the upper as well as 
the lower school should be bright and gay. The 
kitchen should be open too, "with glass sliding 
doors for bad weather. 

There is an arcade, or covered way round all our 
'buildings. Paved underneath, it is a good place 
to play in, to sleep in also, a cloister too at certain 
hours for students. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GARDEN 

The Nursery -School garden is planned to meet the 
needs as well as the natural desires of young 
children. 

Trees , — These are not merely a joy to the eye. 
They offer shelter in wet and in sultry weather. 
At the eastern side of the shelter, trees should be 
planted. In towns the plane tree seems to be the 
best of all, its big leaves offering a real curtain to 
temper the heat of summer. In the playground 
and along one side of the nursery they should be 
planted. Limes, imdbcrry trees and planes appear 
to do very well in the most crowded district of 
south-east London. 

W alls . — One long wall should be kept for fruit 
trees. If there is no southern aspect left when the 
children’s buildings are u]> a space of the western 
wall should serve. Currant and gooseberry bushes, 
a run of raspberries, and a few apple and pear 
trees help children to visualise a garden as no 
flowers can. How often in later life will their 
thoughts go back to the first garden, which, surely, 
must be as rich as we can make it. 
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Greenl^us€.-—T!hxs may seem a luxary, but it is 
needed as a class-ioom. It c^.n be of ve^y simple 
construction. Our little camp boys binlt our 
greenhouse, aiid painted it, simple as it is. Plants 
can be kept that make gay the tables in winter, 
and it is a good place too, for toddlers to look in at. 

Terraces ,' — These are ]iot only beautiful. They 
are very useful in breaking the force of wind and 
rain storms. In the sloping stone wall of them 
rock plants grow, and flowers like the wild con- 
volvulus. The flrst researches r.re made at the 
terrace, where the toddlers ernbr ce the great 
warm stones in summer, and also seize at tim 
a blossom or even a rooted plant. We must begin 
researches somehow ! The terrace makes the 
arcade a very >heltered place for the children to 
run in or to sleep in summer. 

The Herb Gardcri . — ^This is a very useful as w^ell 
as beautiful part of a Nur.'^cry garden. It may 
be planned in or near the kitchen gardens, and it 
requires very little care after the seeds are sown. 
Many herbs are only too apt to grow fast, and take 
more than their share of space. Balm for example 
will soon overgrow a garden. 

Herbs are usually grown for seasoning. We grow 
them for their scent, bciinel (‘‘You take it with 
fish,” says our gardener), which grows high. Mar- 
joram, thyme, rue, balm, rosemary, mint, can be 
grown from penny-a -packet seeds. Rue can be 
planted safely anywhere without fear of overgrowth. 
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The children love the herbs. The toddles press 
their leaves with their tiny fingers, and come into 
the shelter smelling their hands. The three-year- 
olds do the same. 

Kitchen Garden . — Here vegetables for the table 
should be grown. Potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, 
beetrooi, parsley, onions, radishes, carrots, rhubarb 
and marrows. They are needed as part of the 
children’s food, and nothing trains the mind and 
fills it with wholesome memories better than the 
cajTying out of all this work in their sight, and 
with their help. Even the toddlers want to help. 
They follow our gardener, Mrs. Hambledeii, down 
the paths, and into the drills ; and very early 
and without formal teaching of any kind they learn 
to know the names of the things. “ Where is the 
beetroot ? ” visitors say, “ where are the par- 
snips ? ” And the three-year-olds walk to the 
right bed or point to the right place. 

Apparatus in the Garden . — ^This is always very 
simple, and is often improvised. A student leans 
a plank for instance against a box or seat, and up 
this plank our little ones go. At first holding a 
hand on each side, then letting go one hand, and 
at last walking up and down alone, always, it is 
true, watched and prevented, but allowed to go 
alone I 

Rib-Stall . — In view of the great uses of stretching 
and swinging exercises a rib-stall is fixed on a 
strong part of an outside wall. It should be near 
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the bat^-room. The rungs should be wide and 
low. Still better is the rib-stall hor^e. It is 
made of stout wood poles made in double lines, 
set apart widely enough to Jet a child sit astride 
the top. Tlxese things should not be kept on the 
asphalt, but fixed soinewliere in a space of turf, 
or sand, so that a tumble will not inea^i anything 
serious. 

Sand-pits , — In a la'-gt nursery there should be 
a pit for every sectif)D. It should be bordered with 
wide, low concrete, on which a child can walk 
easily by balancing. Tire childri n should be 
trained to keep the sand in the pit. 

Jumping-off steps . — These are wanted so much 
by little children that they should be put in wher- 
ever one can f ri a place for them — at the end of 
terraces, and as post stunips near the gates and pits. 
Some must be very low, and others higher. 

The Rubbish Heap . — Every child needs a bigger 
world than the one we are getting ready for him. 
Our green plots and ordered walks are good and 
right, but who does not remember that he oncx^ 
liked to play in a big place, where there were no 
walks at all, and no rules ? 

Therefore, a Nursery garden must have a free 
and rich place, a great rubbish heap, stones, 
flints, bits of can, and old iron and pots. Here 
every healthy child will want to go ; taking out 
things of his own choosing to build with. 

Shallows . — If there is no pond in the Nursery- 
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School garden it is very incomplete, for children 
love water and will make every effort to reach it. 
Ours has no pond, but we have hollows scooped 
in the concrete, and here our riverside children 
are glad to sail boats, and also to paddle. If a 
pond can be scooped out in a shady place, and the 
pond-life watched every day, the educational 
opportunities of the garden will be doubled. 

A Stretch of Grass for the Toddlers . — Lawns are 
not made in a day, but we must try and get some 
grass for our children. There is no other way but 
to dig clear, drain and sow a stretch of grass, or 
to turf a space. The latter method, however, is 
expensive. We, that is staff and students, with 
the help of some casual labour, cleared a space for 
grass near the mulberry tree. It has not been a 
great success, this lawn of ours, as yet. Though 
the toddlers play happily we have to trust mainly 
to the shadowy paths, the arcade, and the waste 
place near the rubbish heap. « 

The Flower Garden . — Children love a wilderness. 
So one large plot should be allowed to grow wild 
but many beautiful things can be planted in it. 
The flower garden proper may be trim and have 
pretty edgings. The children’s own garden should 
be a place where they can w^ork without fear or 
making some disorder. In the rockery and if 
possible in other places Nature should have her 
way. 

Tool Shed , — ^This shed should be fitted with low 
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racks a^id pe^ for litt?e spades, sard shovels, 
pails, rakes, and watering-pot^. Over tb^: toddlers’ 
sand-pit there may be pegs and a shelf for pails 
and sand spades, which are the only garden tools 
they will be able to lu«.ndle. 

If possible low. wide steps should be built in the 
Nurser;y garden, for little people who are learniiig 
to go up and down. 



CHAPTER V 

DIET 

It is a mistake to think that all “ poor ” children 
are under weight and underfed. Some are too 
heavy. And a good many eat too much, though 
a great many are, on the other hand, much too 
light and eat too little. 

The remarkable thing about most of the unnur- 
tured is that they eat the wrong kind of food, and 
at the wrong hours and intervals. There is hardly 
a toddler who does not appear on the first day 
loaded with bread-and-butter, or jam or treacle- 
stick apples ; this is not the only cause of rickets, 
but it is one link in the chain. 

Furthermore, the life of many children is so 
inert and so unwholesome that they do not digest 
well. This is true of many well-cared-for children 
behind model dishes in model schools as well as 
of the poor and neglected. They sit about. They 
are over-clothed. Tliey do not bathe often or 
regularly. They do not run and shout in the open. 
They sleep in stuffy air. They are not interested 
and are half alive. They sit and move and walk 
in a state of dull, half-aliveness. Therefore, any 
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quest ioi||L on diet plus digestion must t.\k^ in all our 
life in camp, where, as we caii now prove, rickets 
and anaemia have short shrift and where children, 
who used to hate wholesome food, gel veiy lioarty 
appetites. 

First of all we take away the jam-pieces, and the 
crumby bags, or in any ease arrange that they will 
not be brought to school any 2 >iore. The children 
have breakfast at U, lifter the bath. They have 
dinner at 12, and supper at 4. 

Breakfast and supper do not vary much. I get 
the oatmeal for porridge from A. MacKcnzie, 
King’s Mills, Inverness. It outstrips all qualities 
of meal ever tried, and we have tned a great many ; 
we have also tried various preparations of oats and 
cereals, always *• ith the result that the children’s 
weight fell. Oatmeal should not be eaten with 
sugar. It can be cooked slowly in a bran-box, or 
chaff-box, but this splendid meal does not require 
the long boiling needed for inferior grain. It 
should be slightly salted, and stirred with a wooden 
spirtle. It should be kept in a dry place and in 
a wooden box. 

If a child cannot eat porridge, he should have 
slightly toasted brown bread, not new, with good 
margarine, or butter if we can afford it f Crusts 
should be given to all so as to help the teeth and 
encourage chewing. So crusts must be got ready 
in the oven. For breakfast and supper our 
children have milk, and they all get to like it 
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sooner or later. For supper we give brfad and 
jam as a change from butter, and sometimes 
stewed fruit, or the remains of a light dish left 
over from dinner. Raw apples are given as often 
as possible, and we wish they could be given every 
day. 

The dinner is varied. The same dinner is not 
given twice in one week, and there are always 
two courses. Here is the menu for a week. 

Monday , — Soup made of bone stock and vege- 
table, also oatmeal. Sometimes this soup is 
made with lentils and sometimes with barley. 
Pudding : Milk rice, or cornflour with barley. 

Tuesday . — Haricot beans and onions with boiled 
potatoes. Pudding : Stewed rhubarb. 

Wednesday . — Suet pudding with currants or 
jam, or tre?acle, or hone 3 ^ 

Thursday . — Soup : Vegetable. Pudding : Maca- 
roni with jam. 

Friday. — Fish, or hard-boiled eggs, with boiled 
potatoes. 

Out all day in moving air children are always 
hungry at meal-times, but no food is given between 
meals. In summer they have fruit from the old 
mulberry tree, and we give small spoonfuls of 
orange juice. Also stewed apples at times, and 
raw apples as often as we can afford them. Fruit 
and fresh vegetables are needed by everyone, 
but especially by growing children, and most of all 
by children of the poorest class in cities. Their 
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bones afe iiterr*Jly starved of mineral saMs. They 
suffer from starvation in ihe way of nitvogeneoiis 
food and of all that Nature supplies in gr« en food 
and fruits. Bread, bi'cad, and always bread in 
surfeit is their portion. Our fresh vegetables, 
meal and milk work marvels. Within two years 
we had registered over 70 cures in rickety ciiildren. 
None, even of the poorest who have been 

two or thi*ee years in ^amp show any trace of this 
condition. How easy then would be to make 
rickets disa]ipear altogether i 



CHAPTER VI 

CLOTHING 

In the bath-room all children drop the livery of 
poverty and become the kindred of the fairest, 
the blood brothers of Murillo angels, of the cherubs 
of Italian masters, and even of the Greek gods. 
All this happens when clothes are slipped off. 
Why then do they wear these things ? 

Some of these ugly clothes actually leave a real 
mark. The foot suffers early. Nothing is more 
enchanting than our babies’ feet, but it is rare to 
see an older child who is not more or less flat- 
footed. Heavy, hard boots encase the delicate 
little feet, and weigh down the pretty instep. The 
children have no use for their feet, moreover, 
save for locomotion. They never touch Mother 
Earth, the rich Mother whose touch is magnetic, 
and who gives not only corn and flowers, but 
currents of new life and wakening thrills. They 
never run on cool grass, or warm earth, save of 
course in our own open-air nursery camp. They 
have no use (for educational purposes) of the lower 
extremities. In this way people grow dull. In 
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any ca^se they cut off sources of imuression^ and 

life. 

We want a firm to undertake the making of soft 
and properly shaped boots for all children. These 
need not, as we said, be used in all places at all 
times and seasons. Tliey are needed in %\dnter. 
They must be used ir. all seasons on the pavement. 
In camp they need not be Avorn uli t he year round, 
and perhaps not at all for six months of tlic year. 
This would be a savjiig in shoe k^athei and make 
possible tbo spending of a Httlc more on better- 
shaped shoes and boots. 

Shops do not as a rule cater for the poor at 1, 
save in the way of making a poor, cheap article 
that will scon wear out. It is not elieup. 
It is dnar in ^hc long run, but because she is 
harassed the poor mother has to buy it. 
Tlxat is why Mrs. Glasicr Foster has opcnc^d the 
Educraft shop in Evelyn Street, Deptford. No 
boot-shop of the same order is yet to be found in 
Deptford. 

The need grows ever more urgent. As long as 
children were huddled away in l)ig classes and in 
huge schools it did not Jiiatter so much what they 
wore. But in the Camp School (dothes matter a 
great deal. They must, in winter, be warm. 
They must, in summer, be fair and light. They 
must always be clean, for on most days the sun 
flood is there exposing evcrytliing and the garden 
is gay with flowers. We have to get things that 
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will lift the children of the gods sheer out, of the 
gutter. And how are we to get them ? Vests, ^ 
knickers, stockings, pinafores, frocks, qoats, over- 
alls. Who is to do this work for thousands and 
tens of thousands without insulting the pride and 
love of mothers ? 

Here arc the mothers’ own daughters standing 
by, like Miriam, and ready with help. Elder sisters 
can do the work without begging anything from 
“ charity ” ! They are doing it now. Miss Cole, 
Headmistress of Westbury Council School, Barking, 
sets her girls to work, and lo ! in a short time we 
had woollen vests and woollen stockings for a 
hundred little ones. Nothing daunted they next 
tackled the whole question of little boys’ clothing, 
and soon we had shirts and knickers, and practical 
brown overalls trimmed with holland cuffs and 
belt. If anyone doubts the power of a ten or 
twelve-year-old girl to turn out smart kits under a 
good teacher, they may care to look at the photo- 
graph of a group of our boys taken with Queen 
Mary. There is, of course, no embroidery on the 
boys* overalls. 

The dressing of our little girls is another matter, 
but the school girl tackles that also. Here the 
Headmistress turns to the specialist, and the 

^ Jerseys are very useful even for the youngest 
children. They keep the arms and chest warm and 
there is no, trouble with buttons and fastenings. All 
^r babies wore them in winter, and also little hoods. 
Thus covered they were out in all diy weathers. 
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specialist is with w in the person of Helen 
Swales, once the embroideress at a ¥Vst End shop, 
but now ready to put her gifts at the sciViee of 
the people’s children. The materials used are 
strong, durable, fast-dyed Sundoui, natural elc^th. 
Wincey, serge, calico, just the kind of goods a 
poor woman needs, the goods that last and are 
not deceiving. Above all thj manufacturer of 
Sun dour, Morton of Carlisle, offers a wonderful 
boon to mothers. Ue is hi »ymprthy with the 
new movement, and is prepared to give his cloths 
at a reasonable figure, but above dl to supply 
only the best. Into this material Miss Swales and hi i 
helpers put fine work, knowing it is not going to 
be torn or faded in a week. Nothing is put on, 
moreover, tha’ is not good solid sewing witli 
fadeless stout coUoii in fine dyes. Nothing is 
made that cannot be put often into the wasli tub, 
and that does not stand hard wear. 

The Camp colour is blue, the radiant blue of the 
summer sky, but we do not regiment even with 
that. The artists are not; afraid of colour. -Soft 
greys stitched with mauves or reds, hollands edged 
with blue or rose, hollands slashed with green 
and orange and scarlet , darker garments embroidered 
with blue, white even, for gala afternoons. No two 
garments are alike, and each appears to have 
something gay and brave in it. Yet the cut is 
always smart. There is no suggestion of freakish- 
ness or dowdiness, and none of mere lapse into 
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peasant forms all out of harmony with the Strange 
New Spirit. 

Readers who care to see the style of dress should 
read Mrs. Glasier Foster’s book on Educraft 
Needlework, and Margaret Swanson’s Educational 
Needlecraft, published by Longman. 

Th*- child form does not vary with the fashion 
of dressing. Limbs free, skirts short and loose, 
with embroidery in the right place (this is always 
under the neck, and near the wrist and also perhaps 
at the seams). Miss Swanson and Mrs. Foster are 
at one on these points. 

The latter has swung far from the peasant 
embroideries of many lands. She has gone “ back 
to Nature ” for the evolution of all her designs 
and patterns, “ I begin to draw,” says the 
writer of The New Needlecraft, “but I do not know 
what will come. Only I know that I must keep 
my lines straight ! ” Thus from the beginning, 
the element of Revelation is not driven out. 
Wonder is allowed to break through the very 
hxxmblest work. The writer, or embroiderer, 
does not always know whether she is going to 
evolve a curve or a petal. Here are a few of the 
first lines (for seams) and designs (for embroidery). 

Nothing can exceed the joy of the little ones 
in getting into their pretty clothes I “ It is like 
going to a party every morning,” cried one child, 
and this is quite true. The teacher-nurses them- 
selves are nearly as gay as the children, and they 
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have made their own contribution to get the best 
results. One teacher — ^she has charge of the 
three and four-years-old- — ^has a great stock of 
ribbons, and also of hemmed and embroidered 
linen strips for tying up hair. She loves to turn 
out her children well. The hair must shine like 
silk, the teeth must shine like little pearls, the 
nails must shine like shells. Ribbon and pinafore 
must match, and the foot-gear, when shoes or 
boots have to be worn, must shine also, so as not 
to spoil the pretty toilette. Nothing can be 
prettier than the sortie from the bath-room on a 
June morning. The children are at last in harmony 
with Nature’s own scheme, gay as the butterflies 
or the blossoms that greet the sun. 

It is strange to see how quickly and how com- 
pletely even the poorest children get used to pretty 
clothes. These are the symbol of new life. They 
make one realise oneself a part of the new order. 
How hard to be thrust out again. There is only 
one sad moment in our school day. It comes at 
5.30 or thereabouts when the children lay aside 
their pretty school clothes and go back to the old 
clothes, laid aside and forgotten all day. Of course 
we do not all have this experience. The well-to- 
do child merely doffs her pinafore ; but many, alas ! 
have to disrobe in earnest. The lights go out then 
in more senses than one. At six o’clock our school 
is not the school of an hour ago. Again we are 
poor children, and the shadow falls on us as we 
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pass out, unrecogiiisabJe almost as the children 
of the day and of the gu.rden. 

It is true that all the labour and effort; to raise 
the standard is not lost. Few or none of our 
children will come back dirty, while a few yea's 
ago and less, seventy- five per cenf were verminous. 
We should not record this, we should forget it. 
But the heavy duty is laid on us to tell all, to hide 
iiothing, so that all can be rtanedied. 

Formerly wc did not change the clothes on 
Saturday. Then some chdareri were dressed 
prettily in clothes they had bought, but others hc^d 
only the old rags. They saw the gulf open again 
on Saturday as they looked at oth ers and then down 
at their poor worn clothing. “ Come here, Wini- 
fred,’’ we callec once to a tali girl standing in a 
path behind the roses. But she looked down .at 
her sordid boots and worn clothing and shook her 
head. Surely tliis dull, half-strangled shame and 
pain should be taken .away now, once and for .all. 
Here as in ever}i;hing, it is the magic of love that 
finds the v/ay. The Educraft shop would be a 
mere place to sell goods at a profit if it stopped 
here. It will not stop here. Standard kits are 
made at the lowest cost and of the prettiest style 
and colour, and these are sold to parents, who buy 
by instalments of 2d., 3d., or 6d. a week. In a 
few months the home-dressing should draw abreast 
of the school-dressing. The heavy woollen caps 
and hood, the heavy winter coats our little ones 
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used to wear on June mornings, the ugly mufflers 
— ^went. The hard and dreadful boots should go. 
Already we see a few children trip out of an evening 
looking as much like children of the day as possible, 
and on one recent morning in June the school gave 
us a delicious shock. It came back clean and 
radiant, almost like a school of the West End ; 
Monday morning had the grace of Sunday ! The 
clothes were not fragile, however, like the cheap 
laces and secondhand silks of yesterday. 
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CHAPTER VTI 

WHAT TO DO FOR A TODDJTR 

In the Toddlers' C^.anip we have young girls. Tlicy 
have some good quelificatioiis for tl’:^ work. They 
talk, they sing, they danee, they are youTig 
and happy. 

The toddler begins his day with a bath. Tht^ 
student-nurse talks to him : “ This is our slice ; 
we will take it off ! And our stockings ! O, see 
what a lot of ’''.lie fumiy things~toes ! A big 
one, that is the mother, and one* two-three-four 
children.” The girl chatters on inerrily .and the 
little one listens and at last makes sounds too, 
and this is the way to learn the English language. 

In the water he is busy. He fills the sponge, 
he tries t o wiing it. He lets the water pour through 
his fingers, and the nurse laughs, and plays with 
him, w^hieh is almost as important as the giving of 
the bath. 

Meantime, the nurse is not only a merry girl 
— she is a student, and working under a head- 
mistress. She will observe first : 

The circumference of the head. 

The width of the chest. 
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The length of the limbs. 

The condition of the skin. 

The state of the muscles. 

The doctor and head-mistress will have a fuller 
record. If there is anything gravely wrong they 
will know it. They will have noted the presence 
of rupture, or traces of infantile paralysis, or rickets, 
or adenoids. And the student will know how to 
observe these ailments also, under supervision. 
But as I have said already, our toddlers have 
so little wrong with them, and are treated so 
promptly, that they offer a poor field indeed for 
pathological observation. She will keep a record 
however, and weigh her child weekly on the 
scales. 

Let us look at this little man in his bath ! As 
a matter of fact, he is not a little man at all. His 
proportions are not those of an adult. The head 
is very large (the student will measure it round the 
forehead, and also the length from the back to 
the chin). The body is long in proportion to the 
legs. The student must take the chest measure- 
ment aiid the limb measurements, say once a 
month. And from these she will learn something 
about his progress, and also about the stage of 
life at which he has arrived. 

The brain is still growing. It is, therefore, in 
a very susceptible state. No strain can be put 
on it. He is busy learning, but as yet and for a 
long time he learns mainly not by thinking but 
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by experiencing, iiiat is through the syuipathetic 
ystem. 

The student will get to know nian\ things : she will 
know when h.e makes the conquest of a iiev/ VvC-d ; 
when he tries, for example, to put on his own shoe, 
when he begins to wash his owr face, and even 
his own hands, and t o all this she h ads him on 
aj; she talks to him in the batii and in the dressing- 
i< >om. 

A toddler’s hair is lovely. With so..p and water 
and a soft bmsh we keep it iovely. The scalp 
should be softly rubbed or brushed as well a^^ the 
hair. The teeth must be washed, up and down, 
and across, and the brush, after ^>eing rinsed put 
in the rack set our in the sun to dry. And our 
toddlers will try u do this, and wd)! put the brush 
in the rack. 

Tlie toddler should wear a soft vest, loose 
knickers and bodice, and in summer an overall. 
He need not have stockings or socks and shoes on 
all the year round, but in winter the legs should 
be covered by woollen stockings or gaiters. 

Toddlers are always trying to get hold of the new 
world they are in, and all their waking life is spent, 
when they are well, in doing this. There are ways 
of helping him and here are some of them. 

Walking , — We take our toddlers in at one year 
old. At that age some cannot walk. Some try 
to walk, and the student is glad to help them. 
She knows that it must be a great moment for 
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the little creature, that in which he takes his first 
breathless steps, and we do not desire to hurry or 
to delay this moment. For if we hurry we do 
mischief, but if we delay too long the child’s body 
grows too heavy for his legs, and then the great 
weight falling on the weak leg muscles may induce 
bandy l(^gs. 

Speech . — A little child’s babble means nothing 

Sptt^K A u.dLif’of Y" 

C<rv^rc 
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ECHOLALI A 


SPEECH 

but nonsense to the igiioraTit. To the more 
enlightened it means a great deal — nothing more 
or less than the awakening and fuTictioning of the 
motor speech centre which is setting in motion 
the muscle-controlling centres on both sides of the 
brain. At first he makes sounds that are almost 
simple reflex actions, but soon the auditory centre 
sets up a connection with the speech centre. 

Kathleen, standing with Tommy on the drying 
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table, talks to him, - “ BnttOii, button I ’ or even 
“ Button my shoe ! ’’ Sometimes a little phrase 
comes out quite new and fresh. Delighted, Kath- 
leen repeats it. Perhaps he does nothing of ^-he 
kind ; he says a word that tells how another roac^ is 
tunnelling itself out in Tommy’s brain — ^tJiat is the 
attention centre which controls the lower centres. 

Tommy at fifteen months old is mainly in the 
imitative stage, pure and simple, whc a one repeats or 
echoes what is said wit hout troubling about meaning. 
This is called echolalia and sometimes lasts a long 
while, but it will not last long in Tommy, who is 
very intelligent. 

The infant in crying uses vowels, but the first 
words, such as inu-rna, pa-pa, ia-ta are consonants 
before vowel sounds. They are doubled nearly 
always. Tommy calls his nurse na-na and some- 
times with ardour na-na-na, tripling the sound. 
That is how he practises. Wise people say he 
shouldn’t practise. He goes on and learns fast. 

In what order should the sounds be learned ? 
There is no rule that binds all cases, but progress 
is usually from without inward. Thus we begin 
with the labials : 


Labials 

P, b. 

and go on to Dentals 

dz. 

Linguals 

1, r, 

Gutturals 

g, k, ch, 

the Sibilants 

s, c. 

and Nasal sounds 

m, n. 
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F and V require a movement by the lower lip, 
drawing u\) under the front teeth. 

Formerly it was believed that we should teach 
little children to say big words like adults. Now 
we know that this is not natural or reasonable ; 
a child who says “ gee-gee ” instead of a horse 
is sini]>(iiying things so as to make his task possible. 
If we want to help a toddler we must begin where 
he begins and follow him in the path along which 
Nature is leading him. Encourage him to say 
his labials well and with energy, and even to shout 
them as well as double and triple them, w’hich he 
does with great delight. Bo-bo. Ba-ba, Ta-ta 
he calls out and later Button, Bud, Big, Bat. It 
it of course usc^lcss to give these as drills, but many 
occasions arise in the course of a day to exercise 
him in labials and in other sounds which should be 
taken in the order which is marked out by the 
special powders or w^eakness of the little creature. 
And even this order cannot be laid down absolutely, 
for in nothing do little children vary more than 
in speech <levelopment. Some begin by gutturals, 
others with linguals — roughly speaking ‘‘ th ” and 

f ” n^main faulty in older children to-day, 
while '' 1 ” and “ r ” arc badly used by most 
towqi children. ‘‘ V ” and “ W ” used to be more 
generally confused in Dickens’ day than they are 
noyv. 

By movements of the lip upward and other 
gymnastics practised in schools, teachers as well 
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as nurses have done a great deal to help children 
to say f ” and “ v.” Every case, however, 
is a separate study and sometimes we have a child 
who needs no help other than that offered by good 
example. 

Habits . — In the forming of new habits our 
toddlers have shown all the responsiveness of a 
human nervous system. How far this can go, 
how responsive they can be we did not know till 
we tried the effect of regular clock-work habits. 
All the toddlers are clean and regular ir their habits. 
All go to sleep at the right moment. They are 
obstinate in doing things now at the right time. 
If his bed is not ready at 12.45 Billie will sleep on 
the table or floor. 

Table- Manners .' — These may be made perfect. 
The toddlers are glad and proud to eat nicely, 
to hold the spoon well, and spill nothing, to make 
no crumbs, to say “ Ta ” after being helped, and 
to pass things to one another. They do all this 
every day. They do it well. 



CHAPTER VIII 


A Vv'INTER’s IN THE TODDLERS’ CAMP 

In order to show the opportunities that arise all 
the time, I may be allowed to describe here in 
parenthesis a winter day in the Toddlers’ Camp. 

It is a day to test the camp — a bitter day in 
mid-January. Yesterday a cruel fog hung over 
the streets and clouded even the garden and 
meadow. To-day the cold is bitter, but the fog 
has lifted. Clammy drops no longer fringe the 
eaves. On the new lawn with its privet border, 
where the stark old mulberry trc'e raises his arms 
against the rosy ball of the sun, sparrows have 
come and gone all the morning, chirruping and 
fluttering over the new turned earth, now covered 
by (I light fall of snow. 

Inside the shelter it is warm and bright. The 
blue bath-room door is drawn back slowly, for it 
is 8.30 and all the toddlers will soon be out from 
the bath. 

There are twenty-live of them, ranging in age 
from twenty months to two and a half years old. 
Already a little golden head appears in the door- 
way, and a pair of grave blue eyes looks down the 
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wide empty rooui, with it.> shilling ilooi*. A rosy 
gas fire burns in each of the stoves, but it is turned 
low, for strange as it may appear, the shelter is 
warm. It is January, but here ii is never very 
cold, never damp or chill, and the little one in 
the doorway is warm and gh wing. lie gazes 
out at the shelter, and then over the damp garden 
where the birds are talking, advancing at last with 
slow steps. Then folding twa Liny arms on the 
top he leans over the low gateway. He looks 
at the red sun hanging in the sky, and at the bare 
mulberry tree and dreams. . . . Two, three litti 
heads appear at the doorway and soon the whole 
nursery of toddlers are in the shelter. They have 
their breakfast of milk and then the dn-y’s work 
begins. Sonic run to the cupboards, some linger 
at th(^ low lattice that runs along between floor and 
path. Their faces glow with health, but they are 
a little quieter than usual this morning. The 
teacher, the head of this section, comes out of the 
bath-room. She seats herself quietly in a big 
low chair and nearly all the children run to her. 
Harold, the oldest boy, goes to a big cupboiird and 
brings out a toy. I have time to note his beauti- 
fully shaped head, and grave qukd face. He looks 
at me from under level brows with his earnest 
eyes, and only after a little encouragement does he 
come forward and show his toy. It is a tiny train 
and he has fastened a string to the engine. 

“ Does it run ? ” 
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No answer. Harold puts down the toy, draws 
it a little way, and comes back, waiting. 

“ Have you seen the big train at the station ? ” 
No.” 

He is quiet then, but suddenly the blue eyes 
lighten and the face grows rapt and eager. He 
puts his hand on the top of the engine. 

‘'No hnokc,” says the grave lips in a whisper. 

A little dark fairy (aged two or thereabouts) 
dances up with a doll in her arms. It is Rebecca, 
our Jewish child, whose mother brings her every 
morning all the way from Stepm^y. Her graceful, 
little body, dark eyes, sparkling and intelligent, 
and her dnrk pale face stand out in any group. 
Dressed in warm knitted wool from neck to ankle, 
and neck to wrist, she is a reminder of the strong 
mother instinct that has brought the Jewish race 
through so many troubles. 

“ Mine dolly,” she says, lidding out a doll she 
has dressed. “ Nice, nice baby,” she adds, pulling 
its bonnet straight. 

Near tin; gateway, with tearful face, stands the 
new child, Edith. A great gulf divides her from 
all the others, and the cause of this great difference 
is ))lain to be seen. Poor Edith is uneducated, 
whereas all the others have undergone a long, 
serious, and wonderful course of exjierience — mostly 
happy but not altogether free of efforts and 
unpleasantness — which has opened the silent doors 
of a new world to them. They obey mysterious 
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inhibitions, they follow j^atlis that poor Edith’s 
feet refuse as yet to tread. She will not play, she 
stands alone, turning away from the smiles and 
caresses of the young girl students in th^ bath-^'oem. 
To-morrow it will be different, she will not refuse 
the new things offered. This is Edith’s first day. 

The head teacher of the toddlers sits in the 
middle of a large group. She is a trained and 
certificated teacher, and here, in this room for 
very little people, she still train,; and teaches 
all day long, but in new ways which she has had to 
learn. She talks, and she listens also. Once 
when a group of toddlers runs to her suddenly, 
and begins to “ talk ” to her eagerly, putting 
their little hands on her knees and fixing their 
eyes on her face, she gives herself up entirely to 
listening. They have been looking into the fish 
tank where there are newts. They try hard, 
without any words hardly, to tell her about this 
new thing, and she understands and sympathises. 
“ Fith ! Fith ! ” cries a child of two years old, 
who lives a full and crowded life of a morning : 
“ Fith ! Ted saw ! ” Tommy, who had escaped 
into the garden and there gathered stones, comes 
to her with his clean pinafore full of wet things, 
which he proceeds later to throw on the floor in 
the ardour of experimental research. How are 
children to learn the properties of matter save by 
experience ? The stones are always put back in 
place. 
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This little world is a kind of mirror of the bigger 
world outside. It is not all swept or garnished 
and made ready and perfect in every way. Here, 
for example, is an exhibition of wantonness. 
Before a great cupboard full of toys sits a new 
child, Terence. He picks from the great j)ile of 
things toy after another and flings it down 
again. His distressed face shows that he has no 
real pleasure in any of them. He is a ])alc and 
very fretful newcomer I 

All tlie cliiidj'en a, re ])laying. Some arc wheeling 
carts. Some are building. The head mistress 
has found a great ball as big as a football which 
was made by her mother in the Christmas holidays. 
It is madii of pieces of velvet, silk, calico, satin, 
wincey, hsiUier, and the little ones try to name 
some of tli<‘ matinnals. Tliey do not try to name 
things long, but th<‘y handle the ball for a long 
time, hiding it, throwing it ami catcliing it, rulibing 
their small faces against it, and later teacher gives 
out smaller balls of wool and cotton and india- 
rubber. 

Tommy, tlie beautiful little fitteen-mouths old 
boy with soft dark eyes, full of shadow and mystery, 
loves only two toys : his ball and stones. As we 
have said, he lia,N a passion for stones. He gathers 
them outside. He hoards them in a big bag. 
He ranges them on the floor and holds them tightly 
to his heart. He throws them at other children 
also, but alw^ays in the way of research, not un- 
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kindness. This passion for stones la^ts out for a 
lifetime in many people, and was very keen in 
the North and West of Scotland, as well as in 
Ireland, where there were many sacred stone^ and 
amulets and mystery-stones. 

It is snowing fast. The ground is white and the 
children pause, and even run to the i>nce to 
watch the great white flakes. The arcade is dry 
yet with its low roof hanging over like an umbrella, 
and the children stand watching, watching, with 
lax muscles, in that state of reverie which we note 
in them every day, and which is becoming to ns 
a condition as well defined and deserving of respect 
as sleep. 

On the white shelf of the cupboards, near a 
musical box, Victor is sitting. He is our oldest 
toddler — ^nearly three, and very musical. A stodgy - 
looking dark little lad with a very steep back to 
his head, and a rather sullen mouth, he melts 
and lives for and answers to one thing — music. 
When the record is fixed he sits rapt, while the 
sweet notes flow out over the big shelter. Victor 
will not run or play while he can listen. He sits 
still. He rubs his small hands. He gazes long- 
ingly at the box. Harold gathers up his trains and 
walks up to look contemplatively, not at the musical 
box, but at Victor. 

It is impossible to doubt that this nursery is 
unique in its opportunities, in its variety and 
interest. It is so large that there is no crowding 
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and no haste, yet it presents a much larger field 
for choice and initiative than a private room could 
offer to any mere family group. And although 
there is free play, yet training and teaching are 
going on not only every hour but every moment. 

All the games are brought to an end when a 
sudden linrst of sunshine transfigures the camp. 
Th(^ sky opens like a gr(^at blue flower, birds eliirrup 
in tlic privet hedge, and the children run out, 
helter-sk<^ller, with vshouts of joy. Up the arcade 
they run, deaf to the voice of the young girls at 
the bath-rooiti window, away, away, obeying a 
voice more urgent than theirs, with little cries, and 
hurrying feet. 

Something haj)pens at the memorial room gate. 
There a class of older children are dancing to music, 
and the room is all alight with gay little forms 
moving in harmony. How they dance- — ^these 
big ones ! And this music ! Victor grips the 
fence tightly, and the long row of toddlers form in 
a line and lean over the top bar, which is nearly 
as high as their shoulders. They stand entranced, 
still as a picture. A young girl calls them : 
“Belle! Charlie! Harold! Victor!’’ No answer. 

“ Nay, let them look if they want to,” says the 
Yorkshire teacher who is their Head. “ Don’t 
waken them. Let them be.” 

Don ’t waken them ! Is this sleep then, this 
long, quiet, absorbed watching of the little 
children ? It is like sleep in its vague absorp- 
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tion, its helpless abandonment. It is the reverie 
of those who still feel mainly through the 
sympathetic system, that great central motor 
tramway route, as Seguin called it, of the nervous 
system. On this great route most of the traffic 
of life is still done. It is a route that is well beaten 
out, and broad, and safe, and yet the traffic is 
heavy. 

After tea on this same day Victor began to sing 
the new song, Margaret danced the new dance as 
a kind of aside. Rose learnt some of the words* 
It was a surprise. No one had taught them. 
Gently as the bud bursts, as the leaf opens without 
any kind of programme, by a process we cannot 
even trace, so n p id is it and so still, this was done. 
It is thus little children learn one language, or it 
may be two (for two are learned not as a task 
of double strain, but by the same quiet movement 
and process). It is thus they learn to walk, to 
handle and to hold, to take possession of a new 
world without formal lessons. To understand and 
give the right atmosphere and opportunities — ^that 
is our task. 

It is a quarter to twelve o’clock. The children 
come flocking back into the shelter bath-room and 
the before-dinner ritual starts. It starts at the 
same hour, at the same moment every day, and 
every sensitive little nervous system learns to 
know this, to expect it and form habits that are 
fixed a little better every day. Here is the right 
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jfteld for routine, here in the basement of the nerve 
structure. When the children troop out at twelve 
they are made ready for the next event, ready with 
clean hands and nails and faces, and eager to fetch 
bibs (though we cannot tie them on yet), to earry 
mugs or spoons (though we cannot set tables yet 
like the older children). 

Now we ar(‘ seated at the low table. It is a 
pretty sight. Charlie, a two-year old, who has 
been with us all his life, sits at the top of his table, 
the sunlight glinting on the soft curls. His dark 
eyes shine with happiut^ss and he clasps his hands 
and looks joyfully at the great tureen and plates 
on the side table, and then out into the garden. 

More ! More ! ” he calls out, addressing himself 
not so !nu(*J\ to the teacher-nurses as to the whole 
scheme of nature. 

The children are served. They have already 
had a long course of manual training. These 
little hands that will soon draw and paint and 
model are already far on the road to all these arts, 
for, though they do not yet handle a pen, they 
handle a s])C)on perfectly. One little hand is 
kept below the board. With the other the toddlers 
proudly hold and use the spoon. Sometimes it is 
the right hai\d and sometimes it is the left. The 
left hand is used quite as much in the shelter as 
the right. Wliat a child does with one hand he is 
trained also to do with the other. The children 
eat cleanly and slowly. (Only little Edith, the 
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newcomer, a stranger here, eats anyliov/, will not 
say “ thank-you,” or even ‘‘ ta,” will not pass 
anything, cannot even use her spoon.) Yet for 
all the ritual is so well learned, Ihe natural joy 
of life is not dimmed here, nor even restrained. 
Charlie, grave and observant, when the first 
helpings are given, grows more a^id more radiant 
as his own turn draws nigh, and shouts like an 
enraptured cherub over his good dinner. 

After dinner there is toilette drill again, and at 
12.30 twenty-five little people are tucked into 
twenty-five little stretcher beds. The screen^ 
are drawn over a little, for the winter wind is rising, 
and flurries of rain lash the sodden terrace and 
dark flower beds. The children sleep calmly, 
the tranquil sleep of returning or established 
health. Not a cry, not a murmur from the toddler 
beds. Even if as in the case of Tommy, sleep 
does not come at once, rest comes, and the bright 
dreamy eyes scan the roof with its open gables, 
and the swinging branches of the trees by the 
garden wall. Then suddenly the dark eyes close. 
The nurses will have a pause in their busy day for 

two hours or more. 

• • • • • 

Getting up time is not sudden or sharp. It is a 
gradual process, wakening, in a nursery. The 
older children open their eyes first as a rule, but 
sometimes we get a child who sorely needs sleep, 
and he is allowed to sleep on. What can we 
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give to these fast-growing brains that is better 
than rest ? We look at the calm little faces, and 
the meaning of these tender words comes to us 
with a new power : “ He giveth His beloved 

sleep.’" 

, At three the nursery is astir. Our Yorkshire^ 
teacher is telling a story. Kathleen, our Yorkshire 
girl, is dancing, to the delight of some toddlers 
who arc joining in. She sings and beats time 
with her hands and they l)eat time also. Another 
student is making toast at the fire, surrounded by 
a group of little people all eager to help. They do 
help. They take hold of blunt knives, and try to 
spread butter. They cut toast, they carry plates, 
and range the slices on them. Near another fire 
a young artist-girl student sits caressing Teddy, 
who comes always reluctantly back from the world 
of dreams. With what tenderness does this girl 
draw the little one back to waking life, plunging 
herself into the dim dream atmosphere with him, 
and how he clings to her as to a raft floating in 
on a tide. My Teddy always call her when he 
wakes in the night,” said a grateful mother. 
“ He useter wake crying. Now, never.” 

Victor is awake now. Also Moses, Ted, Bobbie 
and Christopher, and no one but the heaviest 
sleeper can fail to hear the noise they make, as 
two of them charge up the shelter, drawing two 
little ones after them in a train, while the rest 
bring up the rear in a two- wheeled car. .The snow 
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has stopped. The red sun is 'vestering, and the 
more boisterous children are sent out to nin along 
the covered way and back. 

Supper is served at 4, and at 4.30. when the short 
dark winter day is closing in, the shelters begin to 
glow in the darkness. No shadow mnsl fall on 
the camp. It is the hour when in well-to-do 
houses children come down to mother. Here they 
flock round the nurses and listen to them. They 
play with and sing to them — and not all in one 
language. Soon on our staff we shall 1. ave a young 
girl from France, and she will sing the songs that 
used to be sung in Avignon in the time of the 
Popes, the gay, bright songs of our neighbour 
nation. We do not think this will ‘‘ spoil our 
English.” We think it will improve it. 

Clothes are changed at 5 and at 5.30 the children 
troop away, fetched by older children as a rule. 
The Nursery-School is not yet a part of the home. 
We dream of happier endings to the winter days. 
Meantime, not only mothers, but fathers also, 
and, indeed, all the workmen and soldiers of our 
district appear to take an interest in our camp. 
Tlie workmen stop in their hurried walks to look 
in. Above all the soldier fathers come again and 
again. One of them, wounded to death in France, 
asked that his children might be sent back to the 
Camp. Again and again we have had heartening 
words from the trenches. “ Hold on ! ” writes 
one, “ this thing has come to stay.” 

V 
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One of our children, Florence, learns fast. Her 
father came home from France on leave. ‘‘ I’m 
blest,” he said, “ if she didn’t speak French to me. 
I gave her a penny and she up and said ‘ Merci ! ’ 
You could have knocked me down with a feather. 
And me just left France where I felt a fool not 
knowing the language.” 



CHAPTER IX 


THE THREE AND FOUR- YEA R-OLDERS 

The life of the three to four-yet-^-olders varies a 
good deal from that of the toddlers. The great 
desire for movement, and the impulse to touch and 
handle, are not less noticeable in the oMer childicn, 
but they find new ways of gratifying these desires. 
The shelter is planned so as to provide opportunities. 

There are ^^rnail tables here round which little 
groups can sit, and many of these, as we have seen, 
have a writing surface, so that the children can 
write just as they speak, not in one set lesson 
but at any hour of the day or moment when they 
have something to express by writing ; and there is 
more — ^blackboards down the walls of the shelter. 
The toys are different, and there are play-houses 
and specimen cupboards, and the pictures are 
somewhat different. All the shelves nearly are 
low, and the things on such a level that little 
people can handle them and dust them. 

At first we thought we would have a time-table, 
but we have given it up. We have a programme, 
and the hours are fixed for all big events like dinner, 
sleep, play and work, but our play and work lost 
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so much force and interest by being snipped into 
little sections that at last after some hesitation we 
gave up the snipping altogether, and allowed 
ourselves to be interested in things. 

We begin the day in ever^?’ section by bathing 
and dressing. The children over three and under 
five have their own bath-room and shelter, while 
those over five are in the camp-school opposite, 
and have their baths, etc. But the ritual for both 
is the same, though the older children do the work 
more ra})idly and more easily than the younger 
ones. 

Bathing and Dressing as hand-work . — It is 
strange to note how “ hand-work ” has become 
more and more an academic subject and, after 
much tacking about, has crystallised into a 
large group of occupations. wSome of these are 
of great educational value, such as modelling ; 
and others, such as pin-pricking and drawing from 
prick to prick, are of little value, and are even 
harmful to young eyes and young nerves. What 
one notes first of all is that hand-work is taken in a 
number of ways that are not related to the children’s 
own workaday life, though they doubtless played 
a great part in the life of bygone races. Basket- 
making, bead-threading, pottery, weaving belong 
to this group. 

Of recent years new apparatus has been added — 
tying drill boards, buttoning boards, lacing boards, 
all that Sdguin invented for his poor defective 
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children, and refinements these. All these are 
useful, but the great opportunities of life come in 
living so as to do as much as possible for oneself 
and others, and children can begin all this work by 
dressing or helping to dress and undress themselves, 
and by doing everyday things in the nursery. 

Our children enter the bath and there, as a rule, 
we find how helpless, weak and uneducated are their 
poor little hands. They sit down and splash a 
little, or stand idly with limp arms waiting for 
someone to come and help them. And I have sat 
in committees of really able educationists who .»aid 
it was no pa^-t of a highly-trained teacher’s work 
to go and help them in this case. 

It is forgotten that this limp hand has a brain 
centre, that indeed it has not one but many. A 
large part of the brain is involved in this limpness. 
These centres like all the others are developed 
by use, and their waking is not even a local event. 
It is something that makes a stir all around and 
far away. How we persist in thinking, even after 
we have learned better, that these are all water- 
tight, and also that some should be the care of 
underpaid nursery maids and ignorant people. 
Seguin developed the intelligence of an imbecile 
by simple and mechanical arm and hand move- 
ments, so that, after a while, the poor empty eyes 
and fallen jaw and wretched hanging head becanjc 
the head and face of a boy who looks almost normal I 
It is high time that our best teachers should apply 
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the teachings of physiology in the bath-room and 
dressing-room and look upon these as what they 
are — ^great class-rooms, full, offering, not mere 
apparatus but something better, that is opportunity. 

Tliere are twenty-six movements involved in 
the common task of washing, and another twenty 
or so in dressing, and our children of five on entrance 
cannot make five, in some cases, out of the forty- 
six ! Yet they should make them all at the age 
of three, and be as expert at five in them as in 
walking, moving or jumping. And they would be 
glad to learn. 

At first one has to take hold of the neglected 
hand as Seguin took hold of an imbecile’s hand 
or arm, to flatten the palm, to place the wash- 
rag, to rub the soap on and show the child that 
he must not then (as he nearly always does on 
entrance) allow it to slip into the warm water. 

He begins of course with the face. (Left to 
himself he may start with the feet.) And in 
patiently trying to get him to wash, one is struck 
by the beauty and variety of the movements we 
have to make. The arch of the eye, the curve of 
the ear, the backward movement behind the ear, 
and the strong circular movement round the neck. 
We do all on the blackboard in drawing and call 
it a lesson. We do it in the bath-room and call 
it getting clean. We swing circles on the black- 
board ; now we swing them on the chest with soap 
and then with water, and draw hard rubbing lines 
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down the limbs with smaller circular n.‘ovements at 
the knee. The swinging movements of the torse in 
and the upward movement from the shoulder and 
below the arms, the strong movemeiits involved 
in washing the hair and lubbing the scalp, and 
the many finer movements involved in cleai^s- 
ing nails, hands, and at last the feet, Lhe lifting 
of one foot and another, and arm movements, the 
exercising under the shower, accompanied, as it 
always is, with shouts of laughter, the first shock 
of the cold shower and the new pride eve.* y day in 
one’s power to face it — ^all these are not only r s.'ful 
for health. They mean experience of the great 
massive exercises and sensations, many of which 
occur in minor forms in other lessons, but never 
with the same fulnes^v, and never with such a rich 
volume of incoming and outgoing life. 

The tooth-washing and hair-brushing are done 
by the children, but are overlooked. 

On coming out of the bath, our children above 
toddlerdom, that is three years old and over, have 
to dress. At first the three-year-old can hardly 
be coaxed to pick up any garment. When he does 
so he holds it wrong way up. After a time of 
patient work he pulls on a vest, and then looks 
helplessly at knickers and stockings. He has to 
learn to balance, to place the knicker or bodice 
right way up, to put one limb in and then another. 
Stockings take time, he has to learn to pull ; to 
learn the use of the brush and comb takes a long 
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time. But after making dabs at the hair for weeks, 
the four-year-old can brush the hair more or less 
and handle a comb. Here is a picture of a child 
putting on his shoe, drawn by his youthful nurse. 

There are drills for lacing, button-fastening and the 

tying of laces. Many 
years ago I made 
cardboard slits with 
tapes across and used 
them to teach the 
fastening and lacing 
of boots. This kind 
of apparatus is very 
useful. Far more im- 
))ortant is the daily 
need for putting 
off and on boots 
and stockings. This 
work has to be 
done in <;anjp at least four times every day, and 
in winter it may have to be done much oftencr. 
Every c*iiild ox^cr three should do it himself. Sonie- 
tiincs cifnc sex^s a school where children take the 
afternoon sleep with their boots on. Tlie reason 
, tluiy do this (and it cannot be a very good thing for 
the beds or for the comfoit of the sleepers) is that 
it- would take too long for the staff or the children to 
put the boots off and on ! A confession of failure. 

Opposite is a picture of two of the children in 
the bath. 





CHILDREN IN THE BATH 

this work as possible. Certain morning tasks 
are given to everyone. The feeding of the rabbits 
and birds, dusting, watering and the arranging 
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of flowers or changing of water in pots and 
pans. 

Also some have to go the round of the garden 
and pick up every piece of waste paper and rubbish 
t hat spoils the order of the place. My dear sister 
used to go the rounds with children every morning. 
Outside, the street was dreadfully littered. 



CHAPTER K 

MORNING WORK 

Lesson on Rhythm and Breathing taken with 
Children from four to seven. 

Breathing is itself a great rhythm, and it has 
been weakened and troubled in so many. Our 
teacher looks at her new pupils. Some are 
inclined to g rigid. Their faces are apt to 
freeze. Their movements are awkward and timid. 
They smile and their eyes are fixed. 

Her first lesson is one to restore breathing. 

1. The children lie on the floor. They wear no 
stiff or tight band ; the feet are shod in soft shoes, 
or in summer they are bare-footed. They lie 
quiet, and the teacher speaks to them gently 
and gaily. Then she asks them to close the lips, 
take a deep breath and breathe out quietly. She 
goes round to each little figure, and laying her hand 
lightly on the chest shows them how to breathe 
in the right way, using the diaphragm, letting the 
large muscles get free and move. The children 
do this exercise five or six times. 

2. They learn to walk. This is not done by 
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telling them to “ keep straight.” Or to keep 
the arms down.” They have to learn at first to do 
two things which are very easy, and very pleasant ; 
and yet they, poor children ! have been forgetting 
how to do these easy and pleasant things, that is, 
how to relax, and how to use the large muscles. 
They have to learn how to hold the head up, not 
by stiffening thf‘ muscles, but by leaning the head 
back comfoitably, how to relax the arms, how to 
walk from the big thigh muscles, without stiffening 
the leg, and in order to do this certain moral events 
have to come about. They must cease to feel any 
fear or anxiety. The teacher counts, with a slight 
cni])hasis on the first beat, one — ^two — one — ^two. 
And the circle of children swings off, walking as 
they, perhaps, never walked before, freely, lightly, 
merrily. 

3. Walking on Tiptoe, — “ You are fairies,” says 
the teacher, and tiny walk on tiptoe as lightly as 
possible. At first many of the children can hardly 
balance themselves at all, and one notes that the 
instep has fallen through lack of exercise. 

4. The teacher now sits down to the piano and 
asks the children to keep very still. When they 
are all very quiet, and listening, she strikes a sweet 
chord, which seems to vibrate somehow through 
the loosened, sensitive little bodies, bodies that 
have long been misused, or swaddled, or stiffened 
unnaturally. March now,” says the teacher, 
‘‘loud with one foot, softly with the .other. One, 
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two.” She plays a very simple march, and counts 
with their singing. This is thtj end of the first 
lesson. Already, at the end of it, the children 
have new memories of marching. They «are full 
of wonder that the new lesson brought freedom, 
and veiy soon this pleasant memory is going tc 
be deepened and multiplied a hundredfold. Only 
every lessen begins by breathing in the new way, 
a way which will s(»on become habdual as we dance, 
and shout, and jump and run in the garden. 

Second Lesson 

At first we do not know even our own little 
bodies, and cannot tell the right foot from the left, 
or one hand fiom the other. 

1. We march to music. 

2. We run to music. 

3. We run, first loudly with full steps. 

4. We run lightly on ti])toe. 

5. We run loudly when the music is loud, then 
lightly when the music is soft. In order to do 
this it is necessary not only to march or run bnt 
to listen. Here then we break into a new exercise, 
and the effect is seen in Ruby’s brightening eyes 
and in Fanny’s eager face. The latter is a graceful 
little dark creature of five. She is overjoyed that 
life has suddenly opened into a new garden for 
her. Hitherto her natural grace and gaiety were 
all neglected and useless ; now she expands. Her 
dark eyes overflow with happiness. 
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Apart from the two factors of intensity and of 
quality that distinguish sensation there is another 
factor, feeling or sentiment This is called by 
Wundt, the tone of the sentiment. Not every 
sensation has tone or feeling. Most of our children 
have bf en having toneless sensation in school, and 
that is why they appear dull. Pleasure and 
displeasure are states that pass one to the other 
across a point where neither is in evidence. In 
certain exercises, such as those cited here, the 
teacher sets swinging a kind of pendulum that 
passes and repasses this inert point with glowing 
energy. This is one reason why the lesson has 
great value. 


Third Lesson 

The breathing lessons now include nose-breath- 
ing. In order to see that the nose is quite clear, 
the teacher may test it by a lighted match held 
well away from the nose. All the handkerchief 
drills which go on in the toddlers, and other camps 
are finding their uses here as we proceed to go 
further and further in defining the functions of a 
nose ! 

2. Marching with -c4rm-Movements. The children 
now begin to march to music, making a very simple 
arm movement as in other drills, up, down, up, 
down, in time with the steps. 

Three Movements. Here two arm movements 
are introduced. For example. Ai'ms forward, 
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up — out. Fomard, up — out. This offers sur- 
prisingly little difficulty to children after the first 
two or three lessons. 

4. The teacher sits down to the piano and pla>s 
nursery rhymes, the children singing, “ Litile 
Bo-Peep,” “ Cock-a-doodle-doo, My dame has 
lost her shoo,” “ Hickery, dickeiy, dock,” “The 
north wind doth blow/’ etc., etc., and the lessons 
now end always with this singing, the children 
dancing also and even acting the song, but without 
actual training or teaching to begin with. 

At first and for some weeks it is not easy ^ > 
measure the progress of every child. They are 
reticent of new-found power. They seem to hide 
it away at first In the first days they would not 
follow the songs, and I believed they did not know 
the words, but when I started to say a line or two, 
and forgot what came next a chorus of voices 
helped, and finished the verse correctly, one 
dark-eyed little girl leading the others. 

)|e 

The work now drops into three sections. Gym- 
nastics, music, speech. 

In so far as the first of these is concerned it 
divides itself into two parts, the part which gives 
the power of control, or obedience in response, 
and as the counterpart of this, liberty. 

The work recalls the writing and drawing lessons 
in that it encourages large swinging movements 
from the hip and shoulder. Henceforward the child 
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will run and walk and dance with his whole body. 
His laugh will not be a mere grin leaving the upper 
face rigid. The music, the response, the joy of 
life will surge through him. It is a deliverance. 

The little ert^atures we will now assume march in 
time, keeping the rhythm or beat of a very simple 
measure. They know the left foot from the right, 
and the right arm from the left without thinking 
about it. The teacher now wants to introduce 
them to the signs or notes of music, but not by 
giving them music books to pore over. Miss 
Evans makes notes of strong paper. She cuts out 
a minim, a crotchet, a quaver, a semi-quaver, and 
gives one to every child. They learn hy doing, 
that is by clapping, or marching ; Uiat a minim 
lasts while one says 1, 2, 3, 4. And that a crotchet 
lasts while one says 1, 2. A quaver while one says 
1, and so on. Taking the very easiest beat she 
hangs these notes up and plays them, and the 
children dajice them. In a very short time they 
begin to know the values as well as the names of 
these notes, so that in the upper class a child 
should soon be able to hang up a stave and dance 
it. This is how the reading of words began, and 
if it is a good thing to work with letters before one 
takes to books, it is also a good thing to work with 
notes before one opens music books. 

As for the sol-fa notation, it offers no difficulty, 
for here the teacher falls back on the child’s 
animism, and makes of her class a living scale. 
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“ Here is Doh,” she says, “ a very stiong man. 
He is the father cf this family, rather stern but 
good. Come out, Albert,” she calls to a very 
determined-looking boy, who corncs forward with 
solemn strides. 

“ Now, darling mother is the high Dob ! ” she 
cries. “ She always says wh.xt father snys, and 
is so sweec and clear. Marian ! ” Marian, a tall, 
fair child, goes to the end of the foom, and then 
the family arc called out. Me,” a good sister, 
“ La ! ” who cries foi nothing, ‘‘ Suh ! ” a merry 
boy, Te,” who clings to mother, and ‘‘ Ra,” a 
bright baby boy, Fa ” verv delicate, stands 
close to Soh,” and each learns his own note. 
He sings it, ht . ticks to it, and then he sings it 
with others. All look at one another with joyful 
eyes, listening to the fine sounds they can make 
together. They change notes or places till all can 
sing the scale, and this is the moment to take out 
the sol-fa chart and begin to read it ! 

Our teacher does not, however, force the pace 
at all. It takes some time to get back the natural 
joy of childhood to some of our little ones. Simple 
rhythm exercises are taken and the six and seven- 
year-old dance easy dances, but the work is very 
largely loosening of stiffened muscles and rigours, 
and the setting aflow of natural feeling. Down in 
the meadow the children act the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, and in wet weather in the large shelter 
they act fairies in a wood. Miss Evans gives 
a 
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them little bells. And they have to skip and run 
so lightly that the grass will not bend under them. 
Sometimes she and other “ robbers ” run in and 
eliase them, and then the camp rings with laughter 
that lias new notes in it, and seems to launch the 
childi far away from the strident life of the streets. 

Speech, in one of his books tells how 

once upon a time a very frail, very pale little girl 
W(‘nt to the Sorbonne, and told the director that 
she wanted to be* an actress. “ Poor little thing,” 
he said, “ you are very ill. Can you recite any- 
thing ? ” ‘‘Yes, sir.” “Well, try,” he said 
pityingly, and she began at once. 

“ Deux pigeons s’aimaient d’un amour tendre.” 

“ That will do ! That will do,” he cried, leaping 
from his chair. “ You are a great actress. We 
must give you a training.” He was right. The 
little girl was Sarah Bernhardt. She had genius. 
Some have talent, and all have some power of 
expression, the degree of which is fixed more or 
less by the kind of training given in childhood. 
Our children, no longer afraid to move, must learn 
also to speak without fear. A great part of our 
work is to listen to them, and to make so that they 
will speak to us. 

This begins in the toddlers’ room, where big 
people are not too busy to listen : now in the midst 
of older children we say every day, “ Tell me what 
you saw in the street.” “ Tell me what you did 
yesterday. You have been to a tea-party. Tell 
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us about it.” “ Your father has come home from 
the war. What did you do ? And did he tell 
you an^dlnng about far-off places ? ” 

At first we get very little, indeed, no response 
from the iiew-comers. They do vot even say “ Yes ” 
or “No.” They answer by nodding, or shaking 
the head. To this state of mutism are they 
reduced. We send them to feed tlie rabbits, to 
feed the birds, to play with the Cat, and then we 
say, “ Wliat did you see at the hutch ? ” “ Tell 

me about pussy.” Not Hilda to be sure, not 
Ruby, not Cecile, but these have been with us a 
long, long time and have hi d the silvery talk 
of our free-lance girls in their ears and the com- 
panionship of an old(T teacher in the four-year- 
old section. Inspectors say of them, “ They are 
well-spoken ! ” 

In the upper school, the six or seven-year-olds 
go further. They listen to stories from history 
books, to tales and legends. Then round the 
camp fire in the evening and also in class they 
will tell these stories themselves. 



CHAPTER XI 

COLOUR 

Children vary much, as do adults, in their feeling 
for colour, but it is a sense which can be educated 
in early childhood. 

We begin with two contrasting colours, say blue 
and red. I have squares of wood, about 3 inches 
wide and long, coloured and varnished. 

1. First of all, two of these are placed side by 
side. This is blue,” we say, and “ This is red,” 
as Seguin said it to his scholars long ago. 

2. Then we give the children a square of painted 
red cardboard and say, ‘‘ Put this on the red wood,” 
and “ Tliis on the blue.” 

3. Then we ask, What colour is this ? ” All 
this is done with pairs of contrasting colour. 
Blue and yellow, red and green, violet and yellow. 
These are the first exercises. 

4. The second group of exercises introduces 
scales of colour. At first the scale is small, but 
later new shades and tints are added. We have 
a scale of six for the primary colours. 

The child places them in order. The standard 
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or middle blue comes first. The tints are ranged 
to the right, and the shades to the left. A child 
is then asked to arrange the scales of different 
colours, which he does with pleasure, as a rule, 
for most (children love to handle th^' pretty var* 
nished squares. 

5. At this point we iiit’*oduce the wheel. It is 
a Bradley Martiji one, bought, 1 think, in A'ew York, 
but it could be furnished here, ^t is s})un I'y a 
turn of the handle at the back, moving the wheels 
held by an elastic band, and spuming a disk. 
The disks are of every colour, and there is a bhiek 
one and a white one to make shades with and also 
tints. The disk is split at the top to make possible 
the introductn * of a black and white one, or a disk 
of another kind to make broken colours. 

The teacher shows the children how to spin the 
wheel, and lets them see how by altering the disks, 
or the quantity shown of any disk, she can make 
colours, and new colours at will. This is a great 
moment. The child feels that he can make a 
colour come, and this by movements that are even 
more pleasant than the handling of a brush. All 
the children want to see what they do, and they 
hold up one colour, and then another. We select, 
say, a standard blue, for that is easy, and when it 
is spun we say, ‘‘ Make it lighter.” ‘‘ Make it 
darker.” l‘he children have to find this lighter 
or darker blue among the blocks on their table, 
and by-and-by some at least get very quick at 
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noting the exact tint or shade. This is the time 
when the scales have to be made larger. 

6. The children arc now dealing with colour as 
a thing depending more and more upon quantities. 
We put one child at the wheel. He is very proud 
of his position and eager to do well. Only we 
must be careful to give one order at a time, and 
to make it such that he can carry it out perfectly. 
We say, “ Put half the white disk on, and 
half the black.” When the child spins this we 
arrange the scale that begins in black and ends in 
white. We then say, “ Put more white on,” and 
when we have three-quarters of white spinning we 
find the light grey tint. We also begin to measure 
and say, “ This is a quarter.” 

One child after another then goes to the wheel 
and we say, “ Put a quarter of the white disk on,” 
till all know how to do this quickly. 

7. We now begin to experiment with the disks. 
We say, “ Put on blue and red, and see what will 
come ! ” And, “ Put on green and yellow, half 
and half.” At this point the children want to 
make colours themselves. They want to shift 
the “feisks about and make their own discoveries. 
And this is surely what we want them to do 1 
When the tablet scales no longer offer any illustra- 
tion we have the garden to fall back on with its 
sea of colour. We sit at the wheel with a hue of 
deep purple and say, “ Find a petal or flower like 
this.” Then the hunt begins, and this hunt 



implies not only that a chila remembers a colour, 
but that he recognises it. 

The wheel is set every day for a new colour, 
and at last even t)ic thrce>year>old will try to 
match it. At six years old, or even at five, c 
child is ready to use a paint box. Before six it 
will be better to use only crayons and chalks, and 
ii> the four-ycai-old section paint-brushes, as well 
as pens and pencils, are out of place. 



CHAPTER XII 

FORM 

Of all th(‘ “ occupations ” modelling is perhaps 
the oldest, the safest and the best. To begin with 
it falls back on the oldest sense, the basal sense 
of touch and the nniscular sense. Begun as the 
little child begins it, it cannot put any strain on 
the liner nerves or muscles. He uses his hand 
mainly at first, particularly the palm, not the 
lingers. 

The ball is In^re as (‘lsewhe]*(^ the first form. We 
give each little <!}iild a pieces of clay and show him 
how to roll it between his })alms. That is the first 
exercise. 

Next we take a piece of clay a.nd roll it into long 
chains, for to make chains as to make balls is 
childhood’s deep-seated impulse. And by the 
time he has done these two things he can go in the 
garden as well as the sht^lter, and find he can make 
many of the things he sees there ! Worms and 
twigs, stones and ropt^s, also links and balls, all the 
things he has a special love for. He can piei'ce his 
ball too, and make a bead of it, or turn it into an 
apple. At thiN stage he will want to use his fingers 
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more, and can be taught how to scoop clay, and 
make a cup or bowl and put a handle to it. 

The little potter, now fairly started, will want to 
make a hundred things, pots and })ans, aeroplanes, 
and men, houses and baskets, nothing frightens 
him. Least of all is he afraid of modelling men 
and even armies, and there is no need to stop 
him, for the object of iielping him is, not to make 
him into a sciilptoi* or even into a potter, but to 
make a patli for his creative energy, and develop 
his power of observation. 

Nevertheless our children keep close to the 
things they know well. Some martins build 
high in the wail above our shelter, but the nests 
are so high we hardly see them. The children 
modelled the nest and the littk* birds in it, but 
without enthusiasm. On the other hand they 
have made marketing baskets with great gusto, 
also potatoes, cucumbers and tomatoes, bottles 
also, and jugs, cots and little chairs. I think 
that this bold Variety is like the ceaseless chatter 
of very young <;rcaturcs ^vho have not yet learned 
to speak. Talk of short hours ! We go on all day. 
We model children, men, women, nursery-schools 
— ^nothing is too hard ; why, w^e also makes aero- 
planes, drays, horses and red-riding hoods — in 
short, any or everything that passes through our 
busy little heads. It docs not trouble us at all 
that our men do not look right, and that the boat 
or the bridge spanning a river near the sandpit are 
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not all that we can wish. We are imitative now as 
we never will be again, and take a thousand subtle 
impressions and stimuli from the human beings 
near us, whi(;h this work helps to make fast. 

More than any other place our children love 
the great heap of stones and builders’ rubbish 
that the masons have left behind them after 
building our extension. To put up some kind of 
house, to hx some kind of tent, and to sit inside 
— -that is tlie aim and desire of all the children of 
five and over. And the making of this house is 
a more popular occupation than any other, except 
of course the making of mud hills and trenches 
and the filling of dams and rivers. 

Here again the making of apparatus shows how 
educationists have traced the instinct and inter- 
preted it. There arc very expensive articles in the 
market with leaden floors which cost a great deal 
of money, and do not leak. Nothing could be 
better exc(‘])t, possibly, a s})a-rc ])iece of ground in 
the meadow or iji a corner of the playground where 
channels (amid be tunnelled and rivers set flowing 
without the aid of lead. 

The first houses are of course very rude. They 
are caves. Our children of five and six have made 
five caves, or ancient dwellings, and have created 
an England all round it such as in their opinion 
existed long ago. Stones and earth are piled up 
to make roads and hills. There are bushy forests 
of twigs and a river with planks thrown across. 
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Clay was used to make n^arnmoths and other 
fearsome animals, also men and women, and a 
child is playing near the covered optming of a cave. 
A piece of skin is the covering of the door. A great 
deal of eager (ionsultation, thought and hand- 
activity went to the making of this big village. 
The same may be said of tent dwellings with 
forests all around, .and clearings for camp fires. 
With might and main the children have worked 
at these, and have taken the wondering three and 
four-year-olds to look at them, Miss Stevinson, 
the head-mistress, giving mueh sympathy and 
interest, but not joining the working teams. 

It was not she who said either that the ancient 
Briton or his wife might want a pot or a pitcher. 
They drank, of course, with their hands at first, 
but this could not go on for ever. 

Down in the meadow there is a place where, 
by digging, you can reach the soft reddish clay. 
Our boys made an oven one day, and lined it 
with this clay which hardened in cakes. They 
began to make the models after that, beads and 
acorns, cups and jugs, bottles and pitchers. Then 
the older children began to look more critically 
at the clay early Britons, the babies placed for 
safety in brown twigs or forests, and the hippopo- 
tamus and cave bear in the big “ early Britain ” 
at the corner of the gardens. 

The pipes were not good enough — ^nor the 
pitchers. It was the moment now for appealing 
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to our artist lecturer, and what she did will concern 
our teache^r-students even more than the children, 
and will be touched on in a later chapter. 

The teacher was rcs})onsible, not for the work 
but for the release of the power that embodied 
itself iv< the cave-men’s new country. 

Miss Stevin son’s book on this subject can be 
had from the Cambridge Press. 
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CHAPTER XTII 


FORM 

CONTINUED AND LEADING UP TO READING 
AND WRITING 

S^GUiN^s method of teaching defective chikhcn 
by insets has been followed up by Dr. Montessori 
and applied to the teaching of normal children. 
Many years ago I had insets made also, on wooden 
trays with legs giving space for the hand to be 
introduced below so that the circles, triangles, 
cones, etc., could be pushed down or up. These 
trays of mine were inferior to those of Dr. Mon- 
tessori in that they soon got out of order. 

I have now a heavier wooden frame, flat, and 
varnished, where coloured geometrical forms are 
arranged in scales. Those used by the youngest 
children or toddlers are all arranged in scales, 
and are useful for exercises in the comparison of 
size. Only later are the frames with different forms 
introduced, such as circles and triangles, or later 
triangles and cones, etc., arranged alternately. 

These insets attract the toddlers mainly on 
account of their bright colour. The nurse-teacher 
places them at first in the right order. She builds 
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them up, putting the smallest on the top. And 
even in the baby room she will give little lessons 
on colour : saying, “ This is green,” and pointing 
then to tlie grass, or This is blue ; see the sky ! ” 

The (‘hildren like to place bright insets and show 
no difheulty in learning to name them, but this 
exercise cannot go on very long because we can 
introduce oidy a few forjns, and I think that for 
practice in the comparison of form we have to 
depend mainly on the clay work, and on fitting 
in letters. 

We have a very long alphabet boiird made of 
polished wood which we lay, not always on a long 
table, but more often on the floor. It is fitted 
with big letters nearly three inches long which were 
covered with a tinselled French dust which rubs 
off and leaves the surface rough. Unpainted wood 
warps and does not stand cleaning, but it is best 
to have the letters painted, vowels red, consonants 
blue, after being first roughened by denting. 
Then a child can trace the form quickly blindfold 
and using all the fingers. He should work at 
first with a few chosen letters, and it is an advantage, 
not a disadvantage, for a group to work at one 
board. 

The letters are arranged as Seguin suggested 
in contrasting couples. 10 to start with, for this is 
the perfect pair. Then AV, OQ, BR, KY, YY, GC, 
MN, ZH, DP, EF, IJ, LT, YX, US.^ We repeat 
letters to form contrast or suggest likeness. 
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The children are re^y happy fitting the letters. 
The older children sometimes help the litLle ones. 
Very often in the evening they run to us with a 
picture book, and say, Look, this is like a letter 
we know.” At this stage we name the letters, 
and indeed we name them when the need arises 
Oi seems to arise When a thing is known it 
should be named. 

Beading . — The letters, V'hich I originally had 
made for the trays, were kept iit big wooden 
boxes, each with 26 letter places. These we still 
use, and I think they form *^^he best means of 
teaching reading and spelling, their use making 
appeal as it does to three distinct senses, the mus- 
cular, the tactual, and the visual. Falling back 
on these, particularly on the earlier senses, many 
of our pedagogical difficulties fall away. 

In teaching reading and writing, as in teaching 
everything else, we have two objects in view. 
First, we are trying to enrich the sensorium and 
secondly we are trying to give new motor control. 
These last gifts are worth more even than the 
power to read and write, for the arts of reading 
and writing as well as many other arts can be 
easily acquired through their possession. ‘‘ The 
whole world,” said Thoreau, “ is on the side of 
the sensitive.” The whole world is on the side 
also of those whose motor system is educated. 

We can’t deal with anything freely till we have 
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a good many clear impressions and fixed memories 
about it. I will try to describe the means through 
which we attempt to have these. 

Here is a table on which the five-year-olds build 
words with letters. The big wooden boxes with 
26 compartments each filled with letters are on 
one table, and the children go from one table to 
the other building up words. The teacher has 
a reading-V)ook for this kind of drill -work. (We 
use Sonnenschein’s. It may be that McDougall’s 
is as good.) The jioint is, we must keep to a 
reasonable order* or sequence in learning, just 
as the book-learners do. The children put down 
A T. We say ])ui V before ii, or B, then it makes 
“ CAT ” or BAT ” ! Wlien these words are 
learned we take others, “ MAT,” “ HAT,” “ FAT.” 
The work is drill. The book used is a mere drill- 
book. The other or imaginative side of reading 
is carried on in another fashion and with other 
aids. Both are needed. Each is desired also, 
at last. Childi*en love hard work, but they hate 
confused and confusing work. The room is not 
silent like a book-class-room. There is much 
movement, as the children sli}) frojii one table to 
another ; or as often happens, go to the black- 
board to write what they have built or placed. 
Older children may love to be still in working. 
We are five years old and obviously depend more 
on our muscles. Some of the children can deal 
with only one word at a time, They take it to 
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pieces. They put it tcgethe^ again. Ttiey write 
it. They also look at ih but this is not the “ look 
and say method for they look at it ‘‘onu ^ioies 
in pieces. And why should they not see it tha« ? 
Every great educator agn'cs the^ to b:eak a thing 
up into its elements and then make of it ‘i unity 
again is a splendid mind exercise. If mathe- 
maticians find rl good to do this with figures and 
forms, why should we ahaiidon thi. method when 
we come to the ieaining of reading ? Spelling is 
just the analytic side of learning to read, imd 
the dreadf'iil crop of bad spellers that have coin.e 
into existence in the last twer.ty years cand are 
driving so many teachers to look for simplified 
spelling are prc »*f that we ha%m failed somewhere. 
Simplified spelling may be a good thing. But 
the exaggeration of difficulties cannot be good. 
A weak visual nieniory cannot be good. An utter 
dearth of useful impressions in regard to any 
subject is not good. That is why we have our 
alphabet boxes filled with wooden letters which 
stand some handling. They are about a quarter 
of the size of those used by the three-year-olds, 
and one can write a whole sentence with them on 
the table. 

How" long does a child need to work with such 
material ? That depends on the child, on his age, 
on his past, on his health, etc. Intelligent children 
outgrow the material very rapidly. One boy of 
six came to us who had been ill all his life, and had 
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never even learned his letters. He began to use 
the small letters at once, and in three weeks he 
was able to cast them aside and take to easy 
books. There is almost nothing we can fence 
away utterly from the waking powers of even very 
young children. Our three-year-olds find picture 
books with printing in them and cry out “ this 
is an L.” or ‘‘this is an A,” with great glee. 
They sometimes find out a little word, and are 
very ])leased with it. 

Do many eliildren “ explode ” into reading just 
as Dr. IVIontessori’s children ex))Ioded into writing? 
There is no doubt that they do, or that the dealing 
with (‘onerete letters and the l)uilding of these 
words does away very largely with all spelling 
dinieulties. 

Training of the Visual Memory in Reading , — We 
are still at the age (five and six) when the reading 
of small or evtai big print is not adapted to the 
needs of the young eye with its long vision and 
its need for vistas and long ranges. So when the 
children can r<‘ad (wooden) words on the table 
and (weu sentences, they exercise their new ])owers 
by other means than the study of hooks. 

Here is a large box full of long slits of cardboard 
on which words and also sentences are printed. 
The children look silently at the word. If it is 
a noun they run to the thing named softly and 
touch it. If it is a verb they do the thing it tells 
them to do. Run.” “ Jump,” “ Fly,” “ Sleep,” 
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‘‘ Read,” “ Be Silent. ' If a sentence is held up 
they read it silently, and do the thing it tells them 
to do. Al first everything is a kind of command or 
instruction : Sit at the table,” Take up your 

pencils,” Touch the blackbe ird.” Every om 
looks eagerly at the cardboard sh'ts because they 
vant to know what they have to do. 

The exercise is varied in othei ways. The 
children are shown a cardboard sot and are told 
to look at it for a few moments, and then are 
sent away, to write it from memory. Du’*ing 
these exercises the room is full of movement, and 
yet it is silent, and the children are very busy ; 
they are not being talked to much. They are 
testing themselves all !he time. 

Whenever 1 think of this exercise I think also 
of Guy, a boy who attended the camp for years, 
and who threw stones at the door when he was — 
for some reason — excluded, and came back by 
dint of asking. He brought the keenness and the 
‘‘ flair ” of a hunter into his school work. With 
his warm dark eyes, bullet head, his strong little 
jaw, and turned-up nose all covered with freckles 
he had a kind of magnetism. You wouldn’t 
expect it to look at him. Yet it was there. 

He had lived a nomad life for years — in and 
out of school, and could not read though he was 
eight years old. He started off at a great pace, 
not with the w^ooden letters (for he knew his 
letters), but with the cardboard slats; and during 
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the lesson no one was so eager, so attentive as 
Guy. In playtime, too, he ran, with other boys, 
to the teacher’s side. “ Show me slats,” he cried, 
‘‘ Let us see if we can read them.” And he did 
read them all day, and without fatigue. ‘‘ Go 
to the mulberry tree,” “ Fetch a sunflower leaf,” 
“ Find a new rose out.” In three weeks he could 
read an ordinary book, and the game and work he 
loved was over. He set us to wondering whether 
our set programmes and study hours do not keep 
(‘hildren back. Guy cared for nothing but reading 
and W7’iting till lie could read and write, and in 
playtime as in school time this far from studious 
boy insisted on going on with his work. 

In learning to read in order to know something 
or to do something, one gets into the habit of 
understanding the thing read. One expects to 
understand it. One associates the written symbols 
with definite objects and actions, and this is a 
great advantage. The six and seven -year-olds, who 
have books, love the books because they understand 
them, and enter into the new life that is unfolded 
in their pages. 

Writing , — This art should be taught with reading, 
being as it is largely a question of muscular memory 
related to the recognition of form. The learning 
of each art is simplified by half, when they are 
taken alternately as parts one of the other. 

Our dear toddlers are anxious to start. We 
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give them chalk and a bla<ik dado in Iheu' nursery, 
where they most faithfully and eagerly proceed 
to make '.s much scribble as possible. On^e, in 
the days when we employed nurses, the toddlers 
were forcibly deprived of their chalk on -iccount 
of the fact that some wanted to eat it. The more 
ardent workers however foiuid a way oui. They 
moistened their index fingers with saliva, and 
proceed to drav^ \vith new vigour They arc no 
longer reduced to tliese strrJis. 

The three-year-olds begin writing by swinging 
circles, and drawing strokes with either hand, and 
from the shoulder. At first they use the whole 
body, including the tojignc, for this exm’cisc, but 
later they gain control and draw creditably with 
one hand and th(‘ other. The order is as follows : — 
First, circles O ; 

Second, })er}>endicular strokes ; 

Third, sloping strokes ; 

Fourth, the joining of these : L T A V. 

It will be seen that in the fourth stage of lessons 
they can draw many letters. 

We now proceed to half-circles, oVals, and 
eurv(‘s. By the time we can do these we arc able 
to print the alphabet. 

Over and above the printing of the alphabet, 
however, we can now draw many things. Ladders, 
pens, worms, balls, tents, candlesticks, etc. 

In the beginning we call this work muscular 
control work. It has as its aim merely the form- 
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ing of power to stand steadily on feet placed apart 
a little, power to move the arm and hand without 
swaying the whole body ; but the muscular control 
comes so fast that iii a few days or weeks we see 
little children swinging circles and drawing lines 
with great energy. It is natural they should want 
to do something real with the new power thus won. 
So they do free drawing, but this free drawing, so 
long misunderstood in our school, is free only 
because new power has becm won. If we cease 
to win new power, the drawings may go on for 
years (as we see them go on in many infant schools) 
and show ]io progress. 

The child can now draw on the blae^kboard the 
patterns shown opposite. 

By learning to draw strokes, curves and circles 
he has already turned the key of the great treasure 
house of form in the visible world. Henceforward 
his '' free ” drawing may be indeed free from the 
dreadful chain of weakness and helplessness that 
trails after so many little on(\s for long years. 

Drill for the winning of motor control is one thing, 
the educatio]! of the aesthetic nature is another. 
But the latter is cruelly handicapped when the 
former is luJd back. The musician who is an 
instmrnentalist knows this. The painter, the 
sculptor know it. The teacher who has to give 
lessons in writing or dictation or even in reading 
and spelling knows it best of all. 

The children are not encouraged to rub out. 
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PATTERNS ON THE BLACKBOARD 
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They go over and over the figure they have drawn 
not three or four times, but twenty or thirty 
times. They turn a circle first in one direction, 
then in the other. They draw with the right hand, 
then with the left. Later they draw with the right, 




save in ilie few cases that are truly left-handed. 

T)i(‘y take scroll-drawing as a preparation for 
scri})t. Such exercises as these are given, and later, 
figures. 

These are followed by pattcjixs formed of loops : — 

oo 

LOOPED PATTERNS 

and finally by letters O P R S B U, &c. 

At this point a child is ready to write words. 
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He is then building them on the table, and every 
word he b\ ilds from “ cat ” or “ bat ” onwards 
he goes and prints, and later writes, on the black- 
board. 

After tlic scroll exercises, there r<naains nothing 
but to get the cluldren to reduce their writing, to 
get it smaller and smaller, till at last they can go 
into half-text in books. By that time the form is 
so well known, njid the power to make it so well 
won that writing lias no difficuHies any more, and 
we can begin to usvi copy-books. I have supplied 
a movable dc sk that is an exact copy of the wra ing- 
rest of a mediaeval monk ; this form saves the 
eyes and saves the spine. It need not take more 
space than ic oixliiiary desk. It is used only 
when one ehiss is taking writing. Here is a copy 
of the desk. It can be placed on an ordinary table 
and there is a groove on the top for the pencil or 
pen and the inkpot. 



MEDIAEVAL DESK 



CHAPTER XIV 

ARITHMETIC, OR PREPARATION FOR SCIENCE 

The first two R’s — ^Reading and Writing — appear 
to have very in common with tlie third. 

Tliey are very largely eoneerncd with the develop- 
ment of sensory ex])ericnee and motor control. 
The third R depends at first on these things also, 
but its evolution and aim are different. Also, 
with the exee])tio]i of ])rodigies of course, the gift 
of dealing with form and number appears to develop 
later, and to be presen I hardly at all before the 
fifth year and to make a great stc}) forward only 
somewhere alxnit the ninth. We, thei’efore, do 
not attempt to (‘arry this fa,j‘, while on the other 
hand (>ur training a,ssumes that every normal child 
should master the arts of reading and writing 
perfectly befoie leaving the Nursery School at 
seven years of age. 

Languag(' and hand-work are, in the beginning at 
least, very crlosely inter-related. The mere fact 
that the two brain centres tliat have to do, one 
with s])eech and the other with movements of the 
right hand, lie close to one another and are fed 
by one artery, indicati* how the hand, and espcci- 
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ally the right hand, w<>rked out a subjeot, that 
is not nailed manual now, but is set apart from 
manual ubjcets. Words, as well as tabins. were 
made at fir^t largely by hands. And in the 
teaching of number also wc return to the hands 
as the 01 ‘gans of tUe first progress. Our toddlers’ 
nnger games are the begiuniiig, among other things, 
of mathematics. 

Here, as in language-learning, the little things 
know how to begin. They use the index first 
with great vigour. All day long our “ Charlie ” 
and “ Tommy ” have this pointer outstretched. 
In the garden esptaaally and n the meadow, when 
not otherwise in use, it points, points to every 
new thing tie . swims into the child- world. Number 
games a<?’e not tried on these little hands, though 
sometimes near the end of toddlerdom one haiid 
is held up and then another, one foot and then 
another, and a student nurse will say, holding them 
up in play, ‘‘'One hand, Two hands.” Otherwise 
toddlers’ hands are so very busy, and a toddlers’ 
head too full of other matters to think at all about 
number. 

The three-year-old is ready to begin counting. 
He knows we have three rabbits, for he feeds them, 
and watches them in their houses. He counts the 
shelters too, and the birds in the aviary — there 
are only three. He points to the four fishes in 
the fish-tank, and above all he uses his fingers, 
the first counters, to number these things, and 
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very good counters they are. When, at last, he 
makes three or four straight strokes on the board 
to stand for them he is crossing the frontier. No 
longer is number, as at first, a quality of things in 
the world. It is a symbol for them. 

Tlie teacher talks about hands and fingers. 
Once upon a time people wanted to count two — 
‘‘ two wolves ” for example, coming to eat us.” 

Four sheep lost.” At ten they sto))ped, because 
they had only ten fingers, so wc also stop there.' 
We have a decimal system. We write two figures 
for ten. 

Visual Number Drills.— The: teacher jmts four 
stones on the table. The child looks at them and 
says how many there are. She then places six, 
eight, ten. The child reads them off. 

2nd Exercise.- “The children now sit down, 
each with a little bag of stones, which the toddlers 
are pleased to collect for them. The teacher says 
“ Put down six stones.” “ Put down ' five.” 
Wlxen they can do this quickly, with numbers up 
to ten, she says — 

3rd Exercise. — Now put down five and take 
up three. How many are there ? ” This drill 
can be done with big objects. But small stones 
or beaus are handy for tabic and floor work. 

4th Exercise. — “ Put down three pairs of 
two’s.” And later, pairs up to five and six pairs. 
Let the children look and then turnii\g away give 
the number. The table with counters should be 
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a little distance off. Then they can run back 
from it. 

When obey can do this quickly and ca.dly, we 
give the plus and minus signs which the}’' like /ery 
much, and they go and write the answers to ques- 
tions on the blackboard. 

At this stage, having a little store of number 
iTicmories, they begin to visualise. That is, the 
imagination is awake and active. The drill for 
speed ca.n now be done. The teacher sitting 
opposite the children with their work in sight ^ ^11 
say “ Put down six — -ten — five. Put down six 
and take up five. Put down six twos. Two threes,” 
and so on. Aiid now having given such practice 
as will help the imagination she can give up the 
stones akogether and ask, “ How many twos in 
six ? ” 

Out in the garden there is so much to do in 
counting things that the occasions come all day. 
“ Take three pails and fill them with sand.” 
“ Take four little spades over from the tool-house.” 

Count the big rose-trees on the dug-out top.” 
“ Fetch five spoons.” “ Lay three places for 
three new children.” “ Jump on the see-saw 
twice.” There is counting going on all day in the 
meadow, in the sand pit, in the herb garden. As 
the writing power develops too, there is no new 
thing to learn in figure writing but only a new 
application, and when curve drawing is reached 
(which it is in a few lessons) we can write all the 
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figures — 1, 2, 3, 4 — and the rest. And the other 
way of writing figures, that is, by putting letters to 
stand for them, that we have learned to do already 
in the first three writing lessons. 

Meantime, the meaning of weight is learned 
through actual strains on muscles. We have 
many small tin boxes. These we fill with various 
things — one has stones in it, another marbles, 
another clay, another sand ; one has almost 
nothirjg in it, and another is empty. The children 
are asked t o range them in the right order, and we 
know if it is rightly done by opening the box. 
It is after sucli (^xereises as these and kindred free 
exercises in lifting and moving things that the 
kitchen scales may be brought out and a balance 
set up. Even this is not always necessary, for 
children make the balance themselves by placing 
a short ])lank over a stone. In this way they 
learn to measure a pound's weight of anything, 
half a pound weight, etc. Having arrived at 
this ])oiut the children are on a level with the Greeks 
of the time of Homer, for these knew the balance, 
and called the unit of gold a talent, even though 
they had not yet stumped coins and dispensed 
with the need of verification. As they could not 
weigh things always, however, in a balance, they 
used the hand and the eye to determine weight 
in every-day life, and so the measure of value 
was really a sensation and every transaction 
depended on hand and eye training. 
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T}\e keeping shop is a, lavo'irite game, and it 
can be used to give very good results — more 
espeeiall > , if money is brought in and all the usual 
business of buying and seiling is allowed to go 
on. Our childT-en are used i ) going iiito shops, 
and they like to hnndie real nuuicv, not toy coins. 
So we liave real pennies, ha.lf-]»ennies. sixpences 
and shillings, a.nd they shop in earnest. We liave 
paper and striiig h)r tying jiai'cei*' and do a. great 
trade in sand. 

We are ?iot afraid to introduce our eliildr^i to 
fractions. '' Here is an apple, can you have less 
tluin one apple ? ” Ves, indeed,” eri(‘s Jim, 
looking hungry, '' You can have half an appka” 
He cuts it in iialf. And tiien, everyone being keen 
on the subject, we proceed to deal with quarters. 
The idea that the unit can be an>1:)ung you like 
to fix eoMKss as a sort of relief to many children. 
Tin ir mind seems to course back and forth across 
th(‘ former barrier, like a thing released. 

At this ])oint, too, tlie changing of colour wliec^l 
disks foi nis v(uy good ])raetice. 

Measurement . — From babyhood almost our littl(‘ 
ones have been eoni])aring sizes and weights, 
ranging things in order of size, putting squares and 
triangles into places that fit them. From toddler 
stage our little ones get some notion of space too, 
first by liaving a large space to move in, and by 
going out in the garden and looking to the east 
where the sun is in the morning, or to the west 
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where he goes to rest. Later when he is five years 
old we proceed a good deal further. We begin to 
measure things in a very primitive way- — ^that is 
with our hands, our fingers, our foot, or our fore- 
arm. “How long is this box?” “As long as 
my hand twice.” “ How wide is this flower-bed ? ” 
“ My foot, ten times.” “ How long is your 
pencil ? ” “ My finger twice.” Very soon the 

children bt gin to see that fingers and feet vary 
in length, and that is the moment to tell them 
that once upon a time other people found this out 
and made fixed lengths and called them by name. 
A yard measure can be given then, or a foot 
measure (only as it is, we explain, a grown-up 
person’s foot), and tlien the measuring can go on 
apace in the garden and the meadow as well as 
in the school. Wlien the child has had much 
practice he can discover his own tables, multipli- 
cation weights and measures tables. Later, at 
seven he will write them down in a book. 



CHAPTER Xv 


rny. LrINNER-HOUK 

The three and fonr-year-oldeis arc at table. Is 
it worth while to listen to tnein, and look at them 
as they sit on this January day in theii noi ’ - 
facing shelter ? \es, ir is worth while. They are 
in the i)oorest shelter of all, the shelter we put up 
when our funcls were at ebb tide. The walls 
are low. The floor is uneven. The beauty of 
the children glows triumphantly in this poor setting, 
like roses in a broken cup. 

A sweet ripple of tender voices rises and floats 
over the play-ground and gardens, accompanied 
by soft piano notes played by one of our students. 

To music 

Tliank you for the world so sweet. 

Thank you for the food we get. 

Thank you for the birds that sing. 

Thank you, liord, for everything.*' 

This little grace, sung by thirty-four little voices 
in the open shelter near the snowy gardens, has a 
strange, almost a weird charm ! Whence has it 
come, this fair young life that sings in the winter 
morning ? It has come from, it was hidden in, 
I 129 
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a slum. And now it shines like lilies in the sun. 
It sings and its voice gives a new and yet intimate 
meaning to the world. Here are the world’s 
redeemed children-- the children of to-morrow. 

Redf^emed th<^y are. The toddlers across the 
way are enchanting. Between these and the 
three and four-year-olders, however, what great 
spaces have been traversed. The three-year-olders 
can talk. They want to talk at table. And no 
one says “ Be quiet,” or checks one’s first little steps 
towards human socialhlity and good fellowship. 

The four-year-olders are scattered among the 
younger children, and so Betty, a very intelligent 
child of over four, with rosy cheeks, rather sharp 
blue eyes, and thin red lips that shut tightly, is 
seated opposite Sam, nearly a three-year-old boy, 
fair-haired, with full cheeks and bright dark eyes. 
We listen all the more because it is instructive 
as well as delightful to hear, 

“ Betty,” he says, “ have you washed your 
hands ? ’’ 

Betty glances at him impatiently over her 
spoonful of pudding. 

“ Of course, Sam,” she answers shortly, “ you 
saw me yourself.” 

Sam goes on eating gravely for some minutes 
after this snub, but gathers new courage. 

“ Are your hands kwite c’ean ? ” he says im- 
perfectly. 

Betty glances at her faultless nails. 
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Of coursf they're clean. What funny things 
you want to talk about, Sanany Eurridgc.” she 
says trippingly. There is a long, iong pause. 

“ Cook says her hands are c’ean,” says Sam, 
struggling with dim thoughts. “ She hasn’t time 
o them. I was playing, and siie sent me away. 
‘ I haveu’^. time on my hands,’ she said to me.” 
‘ Betty,” asks Sam suddenly, “ what is time V ” 

Betty’s blue eyes gi^ow ve^’y large : some very 
conclusive answer may be hovering near her lips, 
but she says no word. 

“ Time is dirt,” said Sam verv earnestly, that’s 
what it is.” (Sjim does not take in the meaning 
of Time, or oih« r abstractions. You don’t gather 
grapes in February, even off a good vine.) 

Betty puts down her spoon, looks at him, is 
on the point of speaking, but changes her mind 
and says nothing. 

Tlie children fill the shelter with merry prattle. 
The talk is of ribbons, of toys, of my new boots, 
of pudding, and of mummie. But they are silent 
at a word from nurse. Tire tables are cleared. 
Beds are taken out and soon every bed holds a bare- 
footed little occupant. They are warmly wrapped 
in blankets. 

We are now in a garden of sleep. The toddlers 
will not wake for two hours or more, and the 
older children will not waken for an hour and a half. 
If, by any chance, a child does waken, he or she 
will lie quiet with bright eyes. This did not happen 
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at first nor for weeks. Children, unused to the 
midday rest, tossed about when awake and had 
no kind of peace, but after weeks of regular lying 
down at the same hour all the children, even little 
Tommy, who is fourteen months old, and who cried 
nearly all day at first, sleeps soundly, and gets up 
when he wakes, fresh and gay as in a new morning. 
It is well worth while seeing how this sound sleep 
and rest has been won for all of our many children. 



CHILD ASLEEP ON CAMP BED 


To begin with the bed is comfortable. Here is 
a picture of the camp bed. 

Tlie children are tucked in warmly with blankets, 
but their shelters, though heated by stoves, leave 
something to be desired. They were built when 
no authcuity would help us, and the youngest 
children had the best of everything we possessed 
then as now. 

Yet how deeply and peacefully this little field of 
elder children is sleeping. On every little face a 
great peace has fallen, and the shelter has an almost 
awe-inspiring stillness. One could “ hear a pin 
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drop.” Grace, whose tace lately expressed pain 
and distress always, now look.^ as peaceful as the 
others. Deep she has sunk beneath healing waters, 
and one has all the time an impression of rallying 
powers, of deepening life, of roots striking firmer 
a d deeper, and of joy. The bare garden looks 
empty, bur the (|uiet ihelier seems to hold a great 
secret. Near her table, and with a blue screen 
for background, the young student left in charge 
busies herself over needlework, her white veiled 
head bent a little. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A TEA PARTY AND A HOMELY EVENING 

At four we sometimes have a tea party. TJie 
toddlers are nearly always the guests, and they 
send over the toast they have made. With neat 
hair and solemn faces they set forth from their 
shelter, the younger carried by students over the 
wet places ; the elder children leading the little 
ones. They are received with ceremony by the 
three and four-year-olds, and are led by them to 
the little tables. What great occasions these are, 
and how seriously and joyfully do the older ones 
take on their duties as hosts. 

The toddlers, too, are proud of their own manners. 
They do not tight or snatch. We know that. 
They say “ Ta.” They wait for the others. They 
even pass the plates ! Mothers beholding them 
are full of admiration. “ Look at my Syd, he 
takes one piece. Long ago, at home, he’d have 
taken the plateful 1 ” Some laugh and some 
ignore it all. We think it very interesting, very 
charming, very important, remembering that 
“ manners makyth man.” 

We have now arrived at that hour when, by 
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most schools, the children are abandoned, or, if 
this is in many cases a wrong word to use, when 
they are handed over to their parents anu guar- 
dians. It is half-past four, and as this is mid- 
winter the chill dark has fallen. This is ihe hour 
when all we have learned becomes a joy to us. It 
is the hour that was imaged in the Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” in the homes of cultured, but poor 
folk, in many lands. 

Outside, the frozen paths and flower beds glimmer 
in the faint light of the dying day. The wi Is 
moan drearily over the meadow and gardens. But 
inside there is warmth, and light, and cheerful 
talk. Some children pore over picture books ! 
Others listen, with quk.L faces, to a tale, and some 
are building houses, or playing with the doll-house 
and its furniture. In the shadowy distance some 
are playing ball with a student. This is a nurtur- 
ing home — or as near it as the people in our street 
can get in these days. 

Some of the best kind of educational work of 
the whole day is going on now. Sometimes mothers 
come in and join us. The shadows are deepening. 
But our children are not going to be hustled away. 
This is the time when in our shelters, bright and 
well-rested girls come on duty, and the heads of 
the various sections arrive also, for we are at one 
of the nodal points of the day. This is ihe hour 
when we have to make our nursery a true home- 
place for our little ones, reproducing for them as 
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far as we can all the light and joy, and the com- 
panionship which is the birthright of some and 
ought to be the birthright of all. 

lu the toddlers’ shelter as we know, Nurse 
Pauline is playing the r51c of mother and elder 
sister. Round her knees are gathered a crowd 
of little children, and her manner and ways become 
more caressing as the night falls like a pall over 
the garden. Hers is a fine shelter with bright fires 
and drawn glass shutters, through which a plash of 
yellow light falls on the dim arcade. Miss Salter 
is not so fortunate. She has a bigger family and 
less room. Her shelter is warmed by stoves and 
lighted by rather dim lamps, A cruel visitor once 
said : ‘‘ But this is a ramshackle place ! ” No 
matter — it is a very bright place to-night. The 
chintz-covered lockers and ottoman, the blue- 
draped shelves, the whitewashed pictured walls 
make a brave show, and the stove throws out 
a good heat. And the Teacher of this shelter is 
sitting below a great coloured picture of King 
John, signing the Magna Charta. 

If our homes were behind the shelter and our 
mothers could pass through the back wall doors, 
this would be a very fair substitute for the best 
kind of children’s home schoolroom. But our 
homes are not part of this building. At six we 
must face the darkness of the street, we end the 
evening after all in a crowded room, and fall 
asleep at last, it may be, in a crowded bedroom. 
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No matter ^ The idea of nurseries for al!, school- 
rooms for all, happy evenings for all little ones, 
has come and having come will not depart again. 
We shall try and try again. For what is Housing 
Reform if it means only the putiing in of a scullery 
o bath-rooiii, or giving a few more inches of cubic 
space for everyone ? All this is very good, but 
It docs not mean life. We shad try like the 
unwearying sea to win at last a new and higher 
conception of home as a place tha. must include 
Nurseries, talks round the fire, stories, games, mu^.ie, 
and something more that makes all these sliine as 
luemorics for evermore. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THK CAMP IN SUMMER 

Colour Work and Gardening 

It is blazing June, and roses are ablow over the 
arches and in the beds. All the curtains and 
screens are down except for a few hours at midday, 
and the shelters have their side walls out and stand 
like skeletons of houses, as they are, in the great 
heat. 

In the early morning hours, the toddlers are 
out in the herb-garden, or in the walks near the 
mulberry tree, and down by the terrace and hedge. 
They look gravely at the shiny leaves of the rose 
bushes, at the hery petals of the great tigerdilies, 
and at the convolvulus starring the terrace with 
snowy bells. In the herb garden, they pinch the 
balm and thyme, and smell their fingers gravely 
thereafter. They sniff up marjoram and fennel 
perfumes, and squeeze the green-blue fronds of 
the rue. The three and four-year-olders too love 
the scents of the garden, and can tell a few with 
the eyes shut. The newcomers seem io have no 
smell at all : but that of course is not so. They 
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have as much sense of smell as the others, but their 
attention has never been drawn to any such things 
so they appear to have lost a sense. 

The cloudless sky above us is spread out day 
after day like a blue flower. The planes and 
r ne trees and the old muiberiV have stili the 
fresh green of early summer, and the beds and 
arches are now at their gayest hours. Gold and 
green, purple and white, ro‘^e and blue, meet us 
at every step : and the children lo ^k at this new- 
born wealth of colour with wonder. It is suKiy 
the moment to fix these glorious tints and shades in 
their memories and make of them living memories. 

The Colour ^^heel is set turning. Flowers are 
brought into the shelter, and children name the 
colours and show tints and shades. They fill 
the vases themselves, and arrange the flowers, 
and sometimes a child, otherwise not brighter than 
the others, will show a gift for colour. 

It is easy to test and feed the colour sense now. 
The sun lights up the yellow bowl of the eschscholtzia 
field behind the bungalow, and in no paint box, 
on no wheel, can we find such gold. The violas 
seem to glow deeper in the afternoon sun, and the 
red poppies flame under the dark wall like goblets 
of fire. Children are drawn to this living colour 
as they cannot be drawn to new pigments. 
Tommie, aged fifteen months, tries to speak of 
it, holds out his hands to it, is stirred by it to the 
depths of his baby soul. 
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Even in January the toddlers used to point 
little fingers to a great bowl of white and green 
on the table. 

‘‘ ’Nodrops ! ” said Charlie, an enchanting two- 
year-old. 

sK Hi * * 

Gardening .' — As summer draws on the activity of 
the whole cam]) circles round the teacher-gardener 
and her assistant. At any hour almost you may 
see a queue of little ones following down the path 
or crossing to the beds where she is at work. 
They are eager to help too, and basket in hand 
pull uj) weeds, sow seed, water, and do 
errands for the gardener. And though no set 
lessons are given, even very young children of 
three and under begin to know the vegetables 
as well as some of the flowers and to name them 
correctly “Where are the carrots? Where is 
i the parsley ? ” ask visitors, and wondering, 
grave-eyed children will lead them where the 
carrots grow and the parsley. They eat radishes in 
the beds too, and their little flaxen heads and their 
blue eyes can be seen athwart the waving potato 
bed or down near the rhubarb patches. And some 
consciousness of the labour and ])atience needed 
to make things grow takes root in their young souls, 
and appears in the willingness and sympathy 
with which all try to help to the limit of their 
powers. 

This deep and thorough initiation into the 
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world of nature — ^the long summer days with the 
rain, the sunshine, the soil winds, the heat 
also, the rainbow, the rapid growths and slow 
growths iri the beds and borders, the growm-up 
I)eople busy yet not too busy to say a word to 
' ttle people standing knee deep in grass or behind 
vegetable beds that look like forests, does far 
more for ediieation than any n ere school can. 
The old mulberry tree wdth its heavy crop of 
dark fruit, the planes with their gioat leaves that 
give shadow, the lime tree delicate and sweet 
smelling, all play a great part doubtless in the 
luture of our little children. The leafy domes 
are worked i) b) memories that will survive the 
events of threescore years and ten, for child 
memories are perhaps the most permanent things 
we can ever have. 

The three and four-year-olds have gardens, 
but they are not parcelled into thirty-four strips. 
The snipping of the garden into plots is a little 
like the snipping of things into school subjects. 
The joy of the garden is that it is a big place where 
all kinds of things are going on ! It has sidewalks 
too, and belongs to the three-year-olds. It belongs 
to them more or less collectively, and there in 
spring they weed and dig, sow seeds, water and 
watch the growth of their own flowers or borders 
of vegetables. The events of the border give 
rise to a great deal of talk, and reports about 
growth and budding, leafage and bloom. Here 
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too children can watch insect life, make acquaint- 
ance with ants and aphides, as well as worms and 
caterpillars. The silkworms are a source of 
wonder and interest as they live through their 
romantic life stages, and the bright yellow silk 
is wouiid and treasured at last in one of the speci- 
men boxes. Butterflies are a joy to the toddlers 
as they live their bright brief life in the sunshine. 
The three and four-year-olds know them as grubs 
and have some dim wonder as to their amazing 
transformation. In their long dreaming in the 
beds and dowji tlic walks and in the meadow 
they are learning gardening just as they 
learned a language by processes and methods 
that recall the transformation and work of the 
digestive and alimentary system, and that 
calls for little help and should have no interruption 
from us. One recalls in watching them, and in 
answering the first wondering remarks and timid 
experiments, the words of S6guin : — 

‘‘ How few little children are allowed to remain 
by the side of patient and gentle mothers or nurses, 
touching, dreaming, and emerging at last from this 
bath of sweet emotion and reverie, thinkers, doers, 
inventors, saviours.” 

ife 4e 

In the summer mornings all the children, but 
especially the toddlers, are glad, looking forward 
to the long, long day with all its wonders. The 
little ones run about in the grass. They climb 
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the plank laid across the garden seat under the 
mulberry tree, they run dov.u the hillocks in 
the meadow, and swing or ride under the streaming 
plane tree. In summer evenings the older children 
are “ fey,’" while the little ones are getting sleepy. 

What is it to be “ fey ” ? It is a Highland word 
that exprer ses a state of ecstasy accompanied with 
a touch of abandon and foreboding, a state that 
gives a kind of misgiving to joy. and raises in 
the same moment all the physic.)! powers as 
if to meet and conquer everything. Childrtii 
dance almost wildly on the grass while the great 
red flower of the sunset fills the west with glory, 
and makes a ' ermilion sparkling between the 
lime boughs. They laugh. They shout. They 
“ do not want to go home ” and above all ‘‘ do 
not want to go to bed.” The staff allow this 
mood to be expressed but they are ready also 
to play games in the gloaming. Sometimes 
the younger children of tour are eager to join in 
these games. 

There is plenty of eye-training in the throwing 
and catching of balls, and this goes on in the play- 
ground and meadow, the students organising little 
games with sets of three and four, or sometimes 
taking a shy or awkward child alone and giving 
him some special training. The new-comers are 
a little astonished. They have to learn not to 
pushy and how to play fair. And these lessons 
are not the least important of the day. 
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Soon all the children will depart. They are 
already waving goodbye from the open gate where 
tired mothers, elder sisters and neighbours’ boy 
and girl nurses pass in and out. Is the street 
outside into which they are now pouring at all 
touched by the life of the garden-nursery ? Yes, 
it is touched by it constantly, for the life-rivers 
of the garden are always pouring out to the 
threshold of homes. The teachers visit. They 
know the homes. They know the mothers and 
even the fathers, and it is their constant desire 
and aim to make the home life resemble in many 
ways the garden life ; and to make the clothing, 
the feeding, the sleeping hours, and the training 
methods as much as possible all of a piece.” 
And surely they are succeeding I For nearly every 
young mother likes to have a word with the 
students and staff. Tommy ” and “ Charlie,” 
“ Margaret ” and ‘‘ Hilda give good-night kisses 
as they go out, and Bertie our youngest, kisses 
his hand a dozen times to his nurses in thanks 
for the good day. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WHEN THE shadows ARE PALLING 

We do not always go in gladness. On winter 
nights when the wind is moaning there comes a 
sad moment. It is the moment when the little 
ones have to change their clothes and go home. 

Not all have to change. Some have good under- 
wear and overaiis, and vater-tight shoes, but not 
all. Some can buy our good clothes by weekly 
instalments. And some can pay nothing and have 
poor clothes. My dear sister used to find things 
for these, but we lost a great many garments 
even when wages were very high. It is not the 
child’s fault, but it is someone else’s fault when a 
little one has to put off the pretty school garments, 
the embroidered pinafore, the bright hair-ribbons, 
and put on the heavy dark raiment of poverty. 
Sadly they wait, looking out on the darkening 
garden for the arrival of boy or girl nurses. Some- 
times a baby greets its mother with joy. But often 
an older child weeps, puzzled to know why her 
life divides itself into nights of gloom and over- 
crowding, and days of light and pretty clothes, 
K 140 
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and toys, and the company of fair young girls 
and sweet-voiced teachers. 

Now and again a child demands to stop on, to 
exj>erience the night of the new life. Before the 
war they did not go away. We had a night camp, 
Then the war came, and the raids, and we closed 
at night. We had our gayest evenings before the 
war. 

This ending in shadow marks the place where 
the wave of ])rogr(‘ss is stayed. The next wave 
will go farther. With a little planning of covered 
ways and porches the Nursery-Schools and nursery 
might, and will b(‘, an annexe of the homes. Along 
these ways mothers, yes, and fathers, will come to 
fetch their little ones. Already the shelters arc an 
attraction. True, the bcer-sho]) and public-houses 
})ut U]) a fight for our people. True, we arc in a 
noisy place and are afraid of holidays. We arc 
afraid of the wa.y ])eople “ enjoy ” themselves. Yet 
the school has found its best friends among j)arents. 
In a j)Oov place they have given this year over 
£412 towards ih(' ii])kec)) of an outdoor Nursery- 
School. Let us go on. The children will one day 
pass from the bright nursery into a clean and bright 
home, and they Avill not change before leaving 
into home-clothing, but go and come in with 
pretty ))inafores and in good shoes. 

Our students are getting ready to deal not merely 
with childhood, but with environment. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SE'^’^EN- YEAR-OLn 

It is said that the Nursei y-Sohool child should 
leave the Nursery-School at live, an 1 go forth inlo 
another kind of school. That is a strange proposed, 
for a five-yeai-old is in the full swing of a life 
inovejuent that does not change to a new key till 
seven years have passed. To drive him forth 
is to send him out untimely. Haste spells ruin 
all the time, and this kind of haste is not going 
to help us at all. The Nursery -School teacher has 
specialised in Infancy. Infancy does not begin 
at two or end nt five. What is going to be done 
then about her training ? 

The answer is simple. We must try to do the 
right thing, even if the powers that be are not quite 
ready to make this easy. We have to keep on 
trying to show that our new nursery teachers 
should understand the child of one year old, and 
be ready to take up the training also of the child 
of seven, and that their training should provide 
for this, and not less than this. 

The seven-year-old is the flower of the Nursery- 
School. This flower should be allowed to bloom, 
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to show itself and be recognised. The mere sight 
of such children, massed or looked at individually, 
is a new revelation — a thing England has not seen 
yet, or any other country. And what are they 
like, these wonderful boys and girls that have 
been nurtured as well as educated till they are 
seven years old ? Have we seen them, or their 
heralds. Yes, we have seen the heralds. We have 
the first fruits already. They are here. 

They are nearly all tall, straight children. All 
are straight indeed, if not tall, but the average is a 
big well-made child with clean skin, bright eyes 
and silky hair. He or she is a little above the 
average of the best type of well-to-do child of the 
upper middle class. So much for his or her 
physique. Mentally he is alert, sociable, eager 
for life and new experience. He can read and spell 
perfectly or almost perfectly. He writes w^ell and 
expresses himself easily. He s})eaks good English 
and also French. He can not only help himself, 
but he or slie has for years helped younger children : 
and he can count and measure and design and has 
had some preparation for science. His first years 
were spent in an atmosphere of love and calm 
and fun, and his last tw^o years were full of inter- 
esting experiences and experiment. He knows 
about a garden, and has planted and watered, 
and taken care of plants as well as animals. The 
seven-year-old can dance too, and sing and play 
many games. Such are the children who will 
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soon present themselves in thousands at the 
Junior Schools’ doors. WTiat is to be done with 
them ? I vvrant to point out, first of all, th^-t the 
elementary school teachers’ work will be changed 
by this sudden uprush of clean and strong young 
lif; from below. Ei ‘jher the Nnr .ery-School will 
be a paltr\' thing, that is to say a. new failure, or 
else it will soon influence not onl}'' the elementary 
schools but also the secondary. li will provide a 
new kind of children to be educated, and this must 
react sooner or later, not only on all the scho »ls, 
but on all our social life, on the kind of govern- 
ment and laws framed for the people, and on the 
relation of our r^ation to other nations. 

This new seven-year-old then is a kind of new 
coin of the realm. We look at him as he stands in 
the open air in front of the open shelter, busy in 
work and play that sets free in him a great under- 
ground wealth of sympathy. He has in the little 
book shelf over the specimen boxes the well- 
thumbed story books that tell the romance of a 
life he is living anew. Here is the history of 
“ The Tree-Dwellers,” the tale of the times when 
life was what he likes it to be — a continuous adven- 
ture in which one is never really anything but a 
conqueror. He does not fight with wild beasts, 
but he gets as near it as he can — makes flints, and 
bows and arrows, and shoots these last against the 
outside blank wall of the big shelter front where 
no little children are or caxi be. He also makes a 
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hoUvSe, and finds clay to make pots, and he sends 
great rivers flowing down between the clay hills 
and the stony valleys. He loves Hiawatha too, 
and draws designs just like Hiawatha’s on the big 
tent, and he reads the story of “ Ab ” and the 
“ Then and Now ” stories, not only in winter 
near the camp school fire but in surniner in the 
play hours. What he reads he understands. The 
words are real, and send electric currents through 
his tense little body. He is not likely to memorise 
or make ‘‘ howlers,” since all the words are full of 
meaning and polished bright by constant use like 
new coins. 

Not that our new seven-year-old is a prodigy, 
or can do wonders in “ sums ” or grammar. He 
is not a wonder at all, and soinetimcs we may 
even think he ought to do better in school subjects, 
in view of all the love and service that have been 
given to him. Yet it is not mcjt ly by looking at 
his drawing or his sums we learn that a great abyss 
separates him from yesterday. Rather do we 
begin to feel it when we see how far remote his 
condition of life is from the condition and life of 
yesterday’s street imps ! He has none of their cun- 
ning or adroitness — they are “smart,” “bright,” 
“ cute.” Nothing is matured in him to the point 
that one can say “ He is clever.” “ He is as quick 
or as able to help himself as a grown-up person.” 
On the contrary, nothing is so obvious eCs that he is 
still a child. He is full of held-back forces ; all 
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his powers are wcikiiig in darkness yet, from 
which something rises only and again, or 

may not even rise at all, like a, promise, lie can 
spell, however, without th<^ jn^ed for simplifications. 
He can speak Ejiglish and can uaderstaiul French. 

ei’C will be no need’^to simplify things overmuch 
for him when he gets into the junior schools. 

The abyss between him and the child of yesterday 
yawns deepest of all when we eom])are the slate 
rather than the attaiurnoits of om^ with Uiat of 
the other. Tim nurtuied seven-year-old is a. stran » r 
to ciinies. He knows wny little about doctors. 
He sees the dentist, but ha.s hardly ever, oi* jiever, 
had any treatment from him. Oiir bathing centre 
for the verminous, oni* skin clinic over the way, ar(i 
places of woe which he has m^ver entered, and will 
never know. Our streets must be cleaned so 
that the young eyes of the mwv generations may 
look on them without wonder. The ])ul)lie-houses 
that fill tliesc streets with drunken noise and horrors 
must go. 

If this book is not mere nonsense from cover to 
cover, it is a voice calling at the moment when a 
new coming is near, Make straight in the desert 
of these awful streets and alleys a pathway for 
the young.” They are to be got ready in garden- 
nurseries for a new life, a new world. The old 
world must change around them. It is changing 
slowly. The pace is going to quicken and quicken, 
and soon the dark life of the slum will begin to 
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sicken and languish near the door of the new centres 
of nurture. To this end, however, we have had 
to come out of the existing elementary and infant 
schools. We had to come out, taking the teachers 
with us. not because we wanted to break with 
these schools, but because we could not present 
the new work and the iiew ideal in the old building. 
The asphalted playgrounds, the high and strong 
walls are too hard, too unyielding. They may be 
broken up and adapted later on, but the new work 
cannot take root and show itself as a new growth 
in such a hard and unkind environment. It is 
best that the first illustrations of a new kind of 
infant school should be given, not as an annexe of 
the existing school, but as a new extension of 
home, and in cleared spaces of the crowded city. 
Later, when the real nature of the work is known, 
it will be safe to try and adapt existing schools — 
which, however, cannot be at all like the real 
nuiture centre, well thought out and planted in a 
garden. 

The seven-year-old little girl is also a first fruit 
of a new order. She is here already, and she is 
charming. In ruddy health, with silken hair 
and pearly teeth, she speaks with a tripping 
sweetness of voice inflection and accent good to 
hear. And what a charming little mother she 
is to the younger ones ; playing with them, helping 
them in their struggles to dress and undress, 
to lace boots and button them, and laying the 
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table with the air ot a responsible woman ! She 
has all the charm of a well-to-do child and a new 
charm added to it. All her pretty, graceful v/ays 
are touched hy solicitude. Tenderness, like the 
perfume of a garden ^>80, breathes out of the heart 
of this little windflower. She eau read, write, 
di'iW and sing as well as her brother. She can 
dance much better than he. She can garden 
but she keeps more to the flower oeds, and her 
early dwellings and pottery are good as his. 
She listens and can relate any story she has heai I, 
but will soon interrupt or turn away if she does 
not understand. In boy and girl alike there 
is a new unwillhigness to say things, or do things, 
that have no meaning. When such children 
go out in their thousands, in their tens of thou- 
sands, most of the elementary schools if not 
all must get ready for a new task. It will be in 
some respects a much easier task than is the labour 
they now tackle. In other ways it is perhaps 
harder. Above all it will be much less disheartening 
and have a lure that is absent to-day. 



( IIAPTER XX 

<;iTY AND THE STAllS 

In nudsinuiner the little houses in our back streets 
bceoMK^ very hot. Peo])le do not always open 
the windows then, because many have long for- 
gotten that windows can open at all. The front 
door is wide, however, and in the doorway and 
on the hot pavement ehildr(‘n }>lay, and women 
lingei*, till the light fades, (iuy and his brothers 
usually range over th(‘ stre(‘ts, but to-night Gay 
])layed near the door of his own home in Rosemary 
Lane, which is, perhaps, the hottest, the dirtiest, 
alley in the south-east eiul. 

Why did he kee}> so near home 'i For an excel- 
lent reason. Jim, an ohl t'arnp-boy, who had 
slept out for four years, and who had enlisted in 
1910, and who got a medal at the front for bravery ; 
Jim, the hero of Rosemary Lane, had promised 
to sleep out with him to-night in the large Camp- 
ground. 

“ We shall go there after sundown,” he said. 
“ There are trestle-beds. We will fit them up and 
go to bed in the open,” 

Guy was so glad that he did not even smile. 
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He had not sle])t nor eaten any snppcr because of 
excitement and joy, and though he was now playing 
hopscotch on the dirty piivement, I;e was keeping 
one eye always on the alley — ^ncar where at any 
moment Jim might ap})eai‘. 

’^’"he sun went down last night in great splendour. 
It was a rc^d sunset, anr* all the sky was stained up 
to the zenith. After sunset a little wind got up. 

‘‘ It will rain,” said Guy’s mother, standing on 
the doorsteps with her bare arms folded, her dark 
eyes lighted up with a gleam of mischief and W'it .i 
furtive pleasure, too, in her son’s hapjiiness. 

Guy trembled. 

A large and vr-ry dirty woman at a neighbouring 
door screamed out suddenly. 

‘‘ He ain’t coinin’,” she cried. “ Dowu’t ye 
know he’s gone on night work at the box factory ? ” 

Guy frowned, but grew jiale under the tan. 

Down’t tease ’im,” said a younger woman, 
tall and mild-eyed, “ It’s a shime.” 

Almost in the same moment a tall, shockheaded, 
young man with handsome features and very 
bright, twinkling eyes appeared at the Close head. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, and carried some grey 
old blankets slung over one shoulder. It was 
Jim. Guy rushed at him. 

“ Well, kid,” said the young man, with indulgent 
pride, shifting his blankets a little higher, and 
looking round on the company of admiring women 
and children. ‘‘ Hot I an't it ? ” he observed, 
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nodding to a young mother who had a group of 
blue-eyed little ones round her, all blue-eyed, 
dark eyelashed and with very pale, anaemic and 
dirty faces, all pretty, and giving an impression 
of trampled flowers. The young mother looked 
approvingly at Jim, but made no answer. 

“ IVe been hauling the beds right out into the 
open,” said Jim cheerfully. Are ye ready, Guy ? ” 

“ He's ready, I think,” said Guy’s mother, 
leaning the back of her hand on her hip, and look- 
ing down at her son with grim pleasure. “ Can’t 
eat nor sleep for thinking he’ll go in Camp to-night. 
Mind ye behave yerself ! ” she added, shaking her 
head at her son, as if conscious that joy was a 
fearful stimulus to wrong-doing. ‘‘ Else ye’ll 
never go again, I’ll promise ye.” 

Well, come on, Guy ! So long ! ” said Jim, 
looking around him like a lord. The two passed 
down the alley, followed by the wondering gaze of 
the whole neighbourhood. Women came to the 
door, children surged up and followed from the 
streets and green, and lined up to see them pass 
royally through the Camp-gate and close the door 
behind them. 

Guy spoke no word. He had often heard how, 
long ago, boys used to sleep out in the Camp- 
ground, and now the wonderful thing was going 
to happen to him. No, a better thing was happen- 
ing to him. He was in a larger camp now, with 
a garden full of flowers and a wall of trees in the 
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distance and a dug-out, and Tiew buildings, open 
on every side and painted in white and blue. 
And into the wide open space that was the nlay- 
ground Jim had drawn two iron bedsteads, on which 
he was now arranging the coverlets. A breath of 
sweetness flowed over the garden. It cam^ from 
the briar rose beds under the fence end the hillock 
over the dug-out with ics dim flowers. 

Guy slipped between coarse, clean sheets, and 
lay down under the stars. It was strange at 
first. He looked round uneasily as if for the 
narrow wall that had alv/ays penned him in at 
night. He drew the coverings up, but flung them 
loose again because the night was so warm. Jim 
came and sat by him on the bed, and looked at 
the troubled face and bewildered dark eyes. 

Like it ? ” said Jim, tentatively. 

Guy drew closer to him. 

‘‘ It’s very big, isn’t it ? ” he ventured. 

“ Big,” said Jim, looking round with the air 
of one who has seen greater things than these. 
‘‘ Of course it looks big to i/ou.” 

Guy I’aised himself a little as if taking courage, 
and he looked round the garden, and awiiy at the 
line of solemn trees. Then he glanced upwards, but 
his eyes fell, and he looked again at the dark 
flower-beds, and the half-covered arches, where 
young rose trees had been hindered by a frost. 
Jim, dimly conscious of every movement and 
impulse in this long-swaddled, half-strangled child 
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of the gutters, folded his strong young arms 
calmly, and looked up at the sky. 

If ye come to stars now,” he said, ‘‘ there ain’t 
a finer sky going than Deptford’s. Not if ye took 
a ship and went right round the world. I’ve been 
to Iinlia, ye see, and I’ve been to Egypt and 
France, so I ought to know.” 

Guy looked up timidly at the sky. The deep, 
dark vault was strewn with light clouds like broken 
fleece, and they moved as if someone were driving 
them, and through the bioken fleece here and 
there a star sparkled. Southward and almost 
overhead th(^ full moon ros(\ She was half-hidden 
now behind a larger bank of cloud, through which 
she looked forth, all dazzling like some glorious 
face, veiled, and distressed by the blowing wind. 
All round her the clouds shone like silver. And all 
this beauty was changing and moving, and even 
hurrying, and the poor little slum-dweller looked 
up at it as if in fear. 

‘‘ Lie down now, Jim,” he said, in a low voice, 
“ and tell me about it.” 

‘‘ About what ? ” said Jim, wondering. 

“ About that,” said Guy, pointing with one arm, 
or rather by one movement of his half-covered 
shoulder, to the sky. I never vseeii it before.” 

You look at it then,” said Jim, tiying to 
ixunember what he had been told about the stars. 
“ Look at it a bit as there ye lie.” 

It was worth some looking at, the sky ; the 
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hurrying clouds were quiet as ii they had reached 
a harbour. Great stretches of blue hiy bt.*tween 
their white still fleecy hills, and the moon slione 
clear in a blue expanse. 

The boys lay down side by side. The street 
was very quiet, and the Camp very still. .All the 
stu( ants had left in the morning. 

“■ That star right over us is the Polar star,” 
said Jim. ‘‘ You see it wherever ye :Je, a-shining 
down on ye, and them two stais at his side point 
always to hini so you can’t miss him. That’s the 
Plough,” Jim went on, pointing to it. Ye never 
saw a real plough, did ye, kid ? It ’s a thing farmers 
turn the earth uj) with before they put seed into 
the ground. Well, anyway, it’s sha))ed like that. 
That whiteness you see all along the sky is a mist 
o’ worlds. Thousands and thousands of them. 
That’s the Dog-star, blazing away there in the 
south. It’s nearer us than most of the others, 
and them two yellow stars right over yer head, 
I’ve forgotten their names, but I think they’re 
called the Twins.” 

Guy made no answ^er. He listened, awe-struck, 
but allowed himself now to send his wandering 
eyes over the vast dome that stretched above him. 
He looked out as one who sees for the first time, 
who moves his limbs for the first time, astonished 
not only by the new world but also by himself. 
Suddenly he fell back a little, trembling. 

‘‘ What’s up ? ” said Jim, anxiously. 
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“ I saw one falling,” said the child. “ It fell, 
and some one caught it like a ball.” 

Jim looked down at him, smiling. 

‘‘ Can they — can they tumble on us ? ” whispered 
the child. 

“ No,” said Jim stoutly. “ That they can’t. 
They’re kept well in their places. Some of them 
are big worlds as I tell ye, with suns and moons 
of their own, worlds so big ye couldn’t sail round 
them in a year. You haven’t a notion yet how 
big the w’orlds and suns arc ! ” 

Guy was silent. A little wind stirred the lime 
trees near him, and through the dancing leaves 
he saw more stars looking down in golden beauty. 

“ Ye haven’t been to school long, ye see,” said 
Jim, conscious that he had himself left the Camp- 
school before his fourteenth birthday. “Ye 
couldn’t know very much about the worlds and 
the stars yet. Years ago I used to sleep out with 
the other boys, and we saw the sky every night 
just as well as if we’d been shepherds looking after 
sheep on the hills. We’d a teacher too, and he 
could tell us no end o’ yarns about the stars. 
Mr. Non nan his name was, and he come from the 
North. He used to go to Greenwich Observatory. 
It’s quite close, ye sec. There, where the trees 
are, is Greenwich.” 

“ I don’t care about Greenwich,” said Guy. 
“ I want to know why the stars don’t fall.” 

“As I was saying, this is a place where ye 
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could learn it all off, and see it all if we slept in the 
right places. I been to Egypt, and to France, and 
they don’t know any more there thiin Mr. Norman 
did ; only the people at the Observatory know more 
I suppose than he did, Anyhov there an’t any 
better sky anywhere than this sky,” sai<l Jim llriniy. 

‘‘ Jim,” said the child, dreamily, “ I want to 
sleep out all my life. Never in a room no more. 
No, never more,” His voice trailed off into a 
whisper, and his eyes closed, for sleep rrrived now, 
very suddenly, vciy imperiously, after the long 
vigil. Jim settled himself down too, glad that his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies was to be put 
to no further tests. 

Around them as they slept the garden seemed 
to waken to a new, mysterious life. The flowers 
poured out their perfume in the darkness, and 
above in the vast arch of the sky gi-eat changes 
took place, moving on every hour, eveiy moment 
in majestic silence. It changed, it showed a 
brighter dust of stars, its clouds flitted away and 
massed themselves in new flocks, and at length, 
but long before the coolness of dawn the stars 
faded away, one by one. All the fields of heaven 
lay empty and gray, awaiting a new guest. He 
came. The east crimsoned, and bcdow the dec]xmiiig 
flush a great jewel glittered, blazed, and rose 
higher. Jim sat up in bed. 

“ Waken up, kid,” he said, laying his hand on 
Guy’s shoulder, “ Time to get up.” 
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Guy stirred, opened his eyes, saw Jim, and 
was filled with a sudden rapture of joy. It was 
the “ joy of the waking ” of the Red Indian, 
the gladness that comes in childhood or early 
youth when one remembers a new happiness in 
the first moment of return. Guy had never 
felt it before ; he would never perhaps know it 
again. He sat up and looked around him, 
smiling. 

Starlings twittered and flew in the old wall 
above the sand pit. The nasturtiums over the 
dug-out wall, the blue lupins and the early hellen- 
iums shone out in the pure light. 

“ You go and have your bath now' round the 
back there,” cried Jim, “ and then you’ll help me 
with these beds.” 

Guy came back looking fresh and radiant. It 
seemed to him that a new life must begin now% 
a life worthy of the joys of the night in the open. 
He moved the beds under the awning, folded the 
blankets, and questioned Jim with bright eager 
glance. Wonderful to see, Jim w'as not overjoyed. 
He was somehow' changed. He W'as anxious to 
get back to w'ork. 

Where do the stars go to in the morning ? ” 
asked Guy. 

“ They hide themselves, o’ course. They wait 
till dark, and then come out again.” 

“ But tell me,” said the child. But Jim cut him 
short. ‘‘ No ! No \ Come now ! Your mother 
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will be calling for you soon if you don’t burry. 
Are ye ready ? ’* 

“ Ready ! Yes,” said Guy, }>ut his face fell. 

They were going out then to ihe old world, to 
the old life. A group, of men stood outside the 
gal r, unshaven, dirty, their hands buried deep in 
their trousers pockets. They looked .>tupldly at 
the two boys as they went by. At the alley head 
Guy and Jim parted company. Guy went up the 
lane by himself. The doors were closed now, aiK’ 
the lane was quiet and em.pty, but Guy’s mother 
was standing on her doorstep waiting for him. 
She was more untidy than usual, and her face 
was stained with nirt and tears. 

“ Your father came home drunk,” she sobbed, 
“ He struck Albert and me. He’s sleeping now.” 

Guy stood looking at her, his cheeks fresh and 
rosy, his eyes shining and yet clouded with fear. 
He seemed longing to balance her dark tidings 
with something glad, but he could not. He felt 
the black inrush of the old life, and stood looking 
at her helplessly. 

“ Where you been,” she whimpered, wiping her 
eyes with her apron, “ looking so jolly ? You ain’t 
got no feeling for me,” she sobbed, touched by 
something in her son’s face, and giving way a little. 
“ He struck me and said this place wasn’t fit for 
pigs. I ain’t had no sleep. . . .” 

“ Mother,” said Guy suddenly, taking her by 
the skirt. “ I seen the stars ! ” 



( HAPTER XXI 

CITY AND THK MORNING 

The next evening, as Giiy was resigning himself 
to a night in the crowded family room, Jim’s 
shock head appeared above the dusty sill. Guy’s 
heart bounded, and his mother’s face lightened. 
She came out to the street door. “ He’s that 
uplifted,” she said, “ he can’t speak o’ nothing 
but stars ! ” 

Guy looked up hastily at the grey sky, and then 
down at the troubled, and yet hopefid face of the 
mother. It was quite plain that she shared Guy’s 
joys and was eager to let him have any pleasure 
that came his way. “ I hope,” she said, ‘‘ he ain’t 
a trouble to ye. I know that you old campers 
are different from t ’others. You bothers more 
with th’ little ’uns.” 

“ Me, oh well ! I can’t abear sleeping indoors 
on summer nights, and he’s company for me,” 
said Jim modestly. 

It was late already, so their departure was 
unnoted. The street had new concerns to-night 
also, for it was Saturday, and there was a great 
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crowd in front of the public-house and a dance in 
the upper part of the '’lose. 

Jim and Guy locked the gate, and drew out tncir 
beds and lay for a while iistenins to the tumult. 
Up to a late hour they listened, and then a great 
silc’ ce fell, and the daring lights WTiit out. 

In here you might hear a pin drop,” cried 
Jim, sitting up and looking round, “ b it them Tatars 
o’ yours ain’t going to shine to-night. It’s a 
strange thing,” said Jim, running his hand through 
his dark hair till it stooil up like brush bristles. 

Yc may plan and plan, and then ye don’t get 
what ye hoped, but something quite different.” 

Guy, lying out ‘ii the open once more with his 
friend, was too happy to think of complaining, 
though he looked upward in vague wonder. 

It was too tiue then ! They would not shine 
to-night. The sun had gone down in great 
splendour, but the sky looked indifferent and cold 
now like a spoiled beauty, and not even one star 
shone in its cold, grey vault, which, however, was 
lighted, more or less dimly, by a thin, pale moon. 

Guy sat up and looked at the trees all a-quiver 
in the fresh wind, and at the broom rocking near 
him in the lupin-bed. 

“ How did people come to build them little 
houses where we sleep, Jim ? ” asked Guy. “ Why 
did they build them at all ? ” 

“ Storms. Cold. Rain. Wild animals,” said 
Jim shortly. “ Don’t ye know there was wild 
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animals once going about here all night. Wolves, 
cave-bears, monstrous wild beasts.” 

Guy opened his eyes wide as if he saw the 
monsters, and drew the clothes over his head a 
little. 

“ It’s not cold to-night, Jim,” he said, after a 
while, I am quite warm. And there are no wild 
beasts, only a black cat on the wall, and a white 
one in the dug-out garden.” 

Jirn did not answer, and Guy tried to keep his 
eyes wide open, but they closed at last in spite of 
him. 

The chill, grey sky looked down on them, and 
the wan moon, all unattended. All the trees 
and the tall bushes trembled and rustled, and 
then were still. And all night as they slept with 
the cool air on their faces the sky changed, and 
quiet stars came out and looked at them sleeping. 
Out in the streets there was no sound, no murmur ; 
then at last, soon after dawn a tram came swinging 
down the road beyond the northern shelter. Its 
shrill whistling noise woke Jim. 

“ Get up, kid,” he said, laying his hand on 
Guy’s shoulder. “ It’s time.” 

Guy turned sleepily, but seeing the sky and the 
roof of the bungalow felt a sudden rush of joy and 
sat up. 

“ Go and have your bath,” said Jim. “ Hot 
and cold water they have here, and ye feel different 
after it.” 
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Guy came back after a while, fresl an*l glowing. 
Jim had drawn back the beds, folded the clothes 
in a heap, ana lighted a fire in a square of stones. 
He was boiling tea in a pan. a garJci* seat 
near by he had set out some buns, sheer of bread 
and margarine, some half-ripe j,)lums, ana a pot 
of brown sugar. 

‘ Idl show ye stuncthing after breakfast,” he 
i:\idy as they sat eating, Guy squatting on the 
ground, looking as if he expectvjd wonderful 
things to happen for evermore. 

‘‘ What is it, Jim ? Can we stop here all da, 
and sleep here every night ? ” 

‘‘ Go on,” cried Jim, sconiiully. “ See that 
railing on the top of the little house ? ” he went on, 
pointing to the roof of the hostel. “ You can see 
fine things up there, I’m going to take ye up. 
Get on my back.” 

Guy sci'arnblcd on Jim’s shoiddcrs, and Jim 
climb(^d by the windows on to the roof and behind 
the railings. 

The sun was rising, and the grand curve of the 
river shone crimson, reflecting all the glory of the 
sky. The Strand looked wonderful, bare and clean 
with the green water lapping low on the shingle, 
and with a strange quiet like a place seen in a dream. 
More strange, more beautiful even, were the pillars 
of Greenwich Naval College, beyond gates all 
a-glitter, backed by ardent crimson, where the sun 
was low. In the midst of the glory the sun shone 
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above the horizon, like a great jewel, but the 
towers rose white and pure, drawing the eyes 
higher and higher to where they soared above 
the crimson lances. 

Jim,” whispered Guy, “ What is it ? Where 
are we ? ” 

“ I told ye,” said Jim triumphantly. ‘‘ We’re 
in Dc}jtford. Inhere aren’t finer stars nor finer 
sunrises, nor a finer river anywhere. I been in 
Egypt, an*i I been in India, and in France, and I 
ought to know. I seen it when I was a kid in the 
Camp‘School,” cried Jim, whose English had pure 
intonations, but whose verbs were out of hand. 
“ The fellows that see it once never have any rest 
again.” 

Guy gripped the l ailing with his hard little hand. 

“ What do they want to do, Jim,” he said, 
l)ewildercd. 

Jim shook his head. Dunno,” he said, “ Dunno 
properly.” 

Do they want to go away,” hazarded little 
Gtiy, ‘‘ to go, well, to India, and France ? ” 

“ 1 been there,” said Jim sadly. ‘‘ There ain’t 
no better sky there than here. Tain’t the sky 
that’s wrong here,” said Jim, “ nor the stars, nor 
the river.” 

Guy still gripped the railings hard, and his 
freckled little face was overcast, and more puzzled 
than ever. He gazed out on the river’s path of 
shining gold. The two young people, the child 
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and the youth, looked down the livei’s path of 
shining gold. Then Jini picked G^iy up and made 
the descent rapidly. 

Guy’s mother was almost cheerful this morning. 
The adventure of her son in the night camp ground 
broke up the dull tenoui of he^ life and she woke 
with a dim, pleasant*feeling tha^ there was some- 
thing to get up for. So she washea at the tap, 
Lciid did her hair, and lighted a five. There was a 
kipper or two, also, bought ovendght for Guy and 
Jim in case their camp breakfast left them hungry. 
The poor crowded room wore almost a bright l\ • k 
when the campers got there. 

‘‘ Back, are ye ? ” said Guy’s mother, smiling, 
“ Seen your stars again, I suppose,” she added, 
rallying her son. 

“ ’E’s star-struck, I tell him.” 

They didn’t shine last night,” said Jim, 
putting his blankets down on a chair. “ It was a 
bit of a sell last night, wasn’t it, kid ? ” 

He went out slowly, and the mother looked at 
the scorned kippers. Somehow the cheerful break- 
fast she had planned had not come off. Guy 
drew close to her. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said softly, “ wc seen the sunrise.” 


End of Part I. 







PART II 


CHAPTER XXII 

the training of the teachers 

Not long ago it waS held by ino.>t people that any 
nice motherly girl would do as a nurse for little 
children. The well -to-do classe s believed this, so 
they engaged a good motherly woman, who in 
some cases turned out very well, because she had 
some natural gifts. Often a young worn, t of 
humble education was taken on as a nurse, and a 
great deal of mischief was done in a quiet way, 
mischief that no future education would ever 
really undo. As for the working-class mothers 
and fathers, their children were left to them alto- 
gether, and without help or hindrance they did 
what they could. Parental love was believed by 
even great thinkers like Herbert Spencer to be a 
tremendous safeguard. Without discussing the 
rightness or wrongness of these views, we can now 
open the records or reports of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education and others. It 
is sad to learn that in some districts a fifth or more 
of all the children born, die in early childhood. 
Many of the survivors are to be seen in our new 
school clinics, and the records of the doctors and 
nurses all tell one tale. The causes that killed so 
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many do not spare the children who appear to 
escape. They are maimed and weakened. Above 
all, the work of the Open Air Nursery- School has 
flung over the evil results of bad environment a 
pitilessly searching light. 

We compare our regular attendants of years 
standing in the Nursery with the newcomers, and 
with the average child of the district. Then the 
truth cannot be gainsaid. The Nursery child has 
a fairly good physique. Not only do his neigh- 
bours in the slum fall far short of him : his 
“ betters ” in good districts, the middle-class 
children, of a very good type, fall short of him. 
It is clear that something more than parental 
love and “ parental responsibility ” are wanted. 
Rules of thumb have all broken down. ‘‘ Parental 
love ” without knowledge has broken down. 
Child nurture has not broken down. It is 
very highly skilled work. Here and there on 
the world’s surface comparatively good results 
may be had indeed, even in poor districts. 
Connemara mothers may do more to keep down 
infant mortality than a finely-equipped clinic and 
a brace of medical officers of health in Bradford. 
These good results are due to natural feeding to 
start with, and life in the open with simple diet 
to go on with. These things depend not on choice, 
but on accident. They prove that in some places 
it is difficult to go very far and very fatally wrong I 
In most places it is only too easy to go fatally 
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wrong, and that is why our chilaren’s death-rate 
is still so high. 

If “ Parental responsibility is limited by the 
degree of intelligence a pareid has or has not, the 
responsibility of a “ nice motherly girl ir limited 
in the same way. Certainl}^ we did not at first 
realise how large and varied should be the equip- 
ment of people who aspire to give real nurture to 
children under seven. That had to be learned 
gradually, now we know that the help, not of one, 
but of various specialists ir needed. Also that in 
no other trade or profession is e,cry kind of real 
skill and vision so useful as in this work. Our 
results in this camp are said to be wonderful. 
They do not come without any kind of effort. 
There is nt;thiiig occult about them, but they 
mean labour of every kind. They can be won for 
the millions of young children in every land find 
district. Many workers will have to co-operate. 
Dentists and (at first) doctors, specialists, trained 
teachers, and mothers will have to co-operate. At 
last out of all their help and striving will come the 
new and beautiful thing that is going to change 
the face of the world. 

So there is need, first of all, of training. What 
kind of training ? Are we to turn to Spencer or 
Herbart, Froebel or Seguin ? Who is to be the 
supreme guide and teacher ? We answer, “ All 
of these,” in the sense that we may learn some- 
thing from each. None of these in the sense we 
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should follow any one of them blindly. Our task 
is new. It has never before been attempted. The 
arts our new teachers have to learn are not so much 
as named in any scheme or almost in any syllabus 
of to-day. 

All the examinations of our leading societies, 
their diplomas and certificates and distinctions, 
steer clear of problems we have to face. All the 
teachings of the greatest men and women halt 
long before they come abreast of our needs. There- 
fore we have to do our own research work. 

Sensing the trouble all round them, vaguely 
conscious of new demands made on them, teachers 
stand to-day in a kind of dream. Many fall 
back on old cries. “ We are not going to be 
nurses,” say many voices. “ Why should we 
go far in any subject but child care, if we are 
only going into nursery-schools ? ” ask others. 
Before each we stand to-day with a new gospel. 
Tliese cries as of wanderers emerging suddenly in a 
cloudy place call for guidance. We must not be 
afraid of seeking, or of telling what we know. 

Most of our children are ill. Many are half- 
alive. That did not matter yesterday. There was 
no Nursery- School legislation, and no new desire 
to give nurture. Mr. Forster’s Bill of 1871 set 
out to give us a people who can read. This was 
done. Most people can read nowadays. The new 
Bill goes farther. The new Bill in effect says, 
“ Most people, all people at least must have 
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nurture,’’ wWcb is the beginning of culture. The 
teachers stand a little aghast. This nurture is 
very well, b7it it is not their business. Not their 
business ! ITicn nothing of the greatest things, 
the removal of disease and vice and dullness, is 
their business ! They are not going on then to 
lead us, but only to find a simplified way of spei- 
ing ? And we have just discovered that it is 
not only their busiaess, but that all they have 
learned and done has prepared them to give 
nurture. The teacher of little children is not 
merely giving lessons. She is helping to make a 
brain and nervous system, and this ’^vork whicii is 
going to determine all that comes after, requires a 
finer perception and a wider training and outlook 
than is needt 1 by any other kind of teacher. 

Others are going to teach a big girl history or a 
big boy Latin. She is going to modify or deter- 
mine the structure of brain centres. 

So we had first of all to work out a new art in 
the only way possible, that is by taking on new 
tasks and doing them with a new motive. We 
took young girls and some older girls also who 
were already certificated teachers, and said to 
them. “ Forget that you were teachers, forget 
even that you are students, and try to help these 
children.” The little ones were delicate. Many 
were dirty. All had more or less bad habits in 
diet and behaviour, and everyone went home at 
night to its parents. These teachers who were 
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now nurses had many things to learn that are not 
taught in training colleges. They had to bathe 
and dress, to feed and take care of the children. 
They did all this as the nurses had never done it. 
Their work was, as we say, “ blessed.” They 
began to teach, not writing, but washing, not art, 
but how to use one’s hand, and lo ! this was true 
education. This was not merely service, but the 
means for research. 

Perhaps it would be well to dwell on this success 
a little. We were reminded of it at once when, 
after a year’s work, our students went back to 
books and paint-boxes, and the usual work of 
students. Teachers better trained and better 
educated in many ways took their places. The school 
fell off at once. The nose-drills ceased, and the hair 
was not so pretty. The school became a poor 
school. Again the children were poor children, 
they matched the poor walls instead of glowing 
like flowers in a cottage garden. On the other 
hand, the teachers who had served, began to teach 
the three R’s with great sui^cess. One of these, 
not very well qualified, excelled all the others in 
her results. Wliy ? We do not know. But 
should we now’^ go back to the old order. Oh no ! 
We had found a better one ! There was something 
lacking in the training of yesterday and having 
caught a glimpse of better things one could not 
go back. We must take the culture-work of 
yesterday and give it new foundation. 
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S6guin, our greatest uiodern teache’\ learned by 
teaching defective children They opened to him 
the doors of new truth. Our teachers go back to 
the poorest class of child and serve hin*. Into 
dark homes they go doing work that is no''^ to 
them, and io I this work opens new doors to tben^ 
and they see what wes hid from them m former 
iays and in more "cultured ’ places. 

There is nc risk in these visits, fur the whole 
adult populaticm :s friendly, and the nursery liolds 
them by strong ties througli the love both places 
have in common for their children. Yet the ^irst 
wave of i^ew experience is new and startling. There 
are mothers who drink and fight and stay out late, 
so that the little ones are locked out. 

Teddy’s im ther was one of these. She lives in 
a cellar, and neglects him for long spells, when 
she is out “ enjoying ” herself. Yet she is sug- 
gestible, and our Miss S. has got a hold of her 
somehow, through her goodness to Teddy,. Miss S. 
dives into the cellar and makes a glow there with 
her soft fresh face and bright uniform. “ You do 
look like a posy coming in,” says the heavy-eyed 
woman in the gloom. You make me think of 
the (.‘oimtry.” And after a few weeks Teddy 
makes her think of the country every evening, 
when he comes back all fresh and rosy from the 
mirsery. Our Miss S. has rigged up a cheap 
apparatus for heating water in the cellar and 
she has got Teddy’s mother to give him his 
u 
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bath at the week-end, and to wash his home- 
clothes, and send him in bright and sweet on a 
Monday morning. She has done this for other 
children, and she has done it by getting friendly 
with mothers. 

Full of resource is this ‘"lass from Lancashire.” 
She enciourages a kind of rivalry in the matter of 
clothes and hair-dressing. “ Patience was so 
spotless to-day that she did not have a bath ! ” 
“ Rosy was a picture this morning when she came 
in at the gate ! ” And she describes Rosy. Per- 
haps it would be trivial to write down all that she 
says and does, but the result of it all is not trivial. 
It is to be found in a troop of little children who 
lighten up the streets like a posy, and who make 
the idle men standing at the corner gaze at them 
with a wistful, half-stupefied air, as if a waft of 
something new and long forgotten had come down 
the air. It is Miss S.’s glory to see them turn in 
at the gate looking as fair and fit as any children 
of the best suburbs. To send them out looking 
so fair is a triumph. To see then^ come in so fair 
and so sweet, is a greater triumph. 

The week-end falling aAvay has to be tackled in 
nearly every case. At first nearly all the children 
used to come in on Monday morning with the diges- 
tive system all upset. Teddy’s mother did not relate 
all this to anything she had given him to eat on 
Sunday. In a friendly visit one can tackle this 
question and settle k:, if only the friendship is 
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real and strong enough. Teddy’s mother will do 
almost anything for our Miss S. 

Some of the children of our school were nearly 
always iieavy-eyecl and weary. Ihey hnd short 
and troubled nights in crowded and foetid rooms. 
Adored and lovely toddlers were eherishea all 
day ! How did th<^-y fare at idght ? 

‘‘ I hcj'.rd Tommy crying last night in the street. 
It was eleven o’clock, dark and coid, and I heard 
his voice in the street,” said Tommy’s nurse. 

In this case also nothing is much use ex^^ept 
the magic touch of a new friendship. Uiid it 
miracles can be wrought ; the dirty staircase and 
poor rooms can be cleaned up, and a corjier found 
for a little bed. Even if there is noise all round 
his bed it may be sen ened from glaring light, and 
Tommy may be placed in it at eight o’clock. Some 
children began to come in bright-eyed of a morning 
and without any gross signs of wrong feeding. 

Our students have to know their new neighbours. 
They have to get some idea of housing, of the cost 
of food, and the needs of a family who live always 
on the brink of a financial precipice ! They must 
not turn their eyes away from the horrors of a bad 
neighbourhood, just as a nurse may not flinch 
near the battle-front or in the hospital. They arc 
quite as safe in a slum as they would be in Bel- 
gravia — in fact, a great deal safer. This we have 
proved by experience, and by the fact that we 
have slept and still sleep with open doors in the 
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heart of a so-called “ bad.” neighbourhood. But 
the grim street, the public-house, and pawnshop 
area, the drunkenness, the cruel rack-renting, 
the epidemics and high death-rate concern the 
teachers just as bombs and gangrene and broken 
limbs concern the nurse in a war hospital. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


SKETCFIES OF A f FW TVPICA:. CJilLDREN AND 
THEIR HOMES 

Jerry caine to us as a baby of five weeks old, 
very sickly, white and miserable As time went 
on, however, he turned into a pretty little hliow 
with soft fair hair, that was brushed up into one 
large circular curl. His dark eyes grew' soft and 
bright and affectionate. 

The Head of the Toddler section took Jerry to 
her heart. He got fat and winsome and merry. 
His diet and the fresh air and regular hours made 
short work of the rickets that threatened him. 
He had convulsions twice in Camp. On Monday 
mornings he is never very well — the result of 
being at home over the Sundays. 

Jerry’s home is a cobbler’s shop. It is dark 
and very dirty. His grand-uncle sits there in a 
very hot kitchen, an old man with a noble head 
and piercing eyes, but extraordinarily dirty. The 
kitchen is small, and the window, which looks out 
on a dirty court, is never opened. Jerry’s motlicr 
is a handsome young woman of twenty-eight, 
very plausible. She goes out charing and owes 
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the camp nearly £8 (we charge 2s. a week). The 
Head goes to see her sometimes, and makes all 
kinds of efforts to get the home cleaned up. All 
in Vain. Jerry sometimes gets really ill on Sunday. 
The Head appears on Monday and tries to get 
things done for him. The mother is almost very 
well-spoken and civil, but she never pays. She 
does not wash Jerry, and when she is asked for 
money, she threatens to take Jerry away. Now 
Jerry is very beautiful. He adores his nurses. 
They adore him. When he is kept away the camp 
is like a flower-bed in June with no rose in it. 

Dennis lives in a worse street than Jerry’s. 
It is a huddle of houses with dark, greasy lobbies 
and Jiideous black stairs leading down into cellars. 
Dennis’s mother lives in one of the cellars. It is 
so dark that when one goes in one sees nothing for 
a few moments. Then a broken wall, and a few 
sticks of furniture appear, and a dark young woman 
with touzled hair and glittering eyes looks down 
on us. 

Dennis is a great pet in the Nursery. On his 
firm little feet he runs all round the big shelter 
and garden, exploring and enjoying everything. 
Reserved as he is, he breaks into a kind of singing 
on bright June mornings, the wind blowing his 
soft top curl over his forehead, his eyes alight 
with joy. In the evening an older sister comes, 
and carries him back to the cellar. He looks pale 
on Monday, but the camp life will steer him safely 
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through healthy childhood if he is uot taken away. 
His father works ^jmetunes, but drinks. The 
2s. a week is paid regularly by the mother. 

Not f.^r down oar street there is an o.'J house 
with top stories and garrets. Families live a!l the 
way up, and the back wiiid(»ws look out on oar 
(‘aiiip. They arc nearly always full of heads. Al! 
lay long faces come and go, K)old:ig out at our 
Camp and the children in the garden. But in ilie 
top room where live the Denagdes, \\hose boys, 
Heiny and Geoffry and whose gir! Amy arc in the 
Camp, there is ro curiosity left. The moth ‘i* is 
out working all day, and the father has left them, 
or rather the family has got a way from liwi. 

Where Iras he gone and why ? Six jnonths ago 
Mrs. Donagu . a tail, fair woman with bright, 
dark eyes, lived in a state of great excitement and 
ha])piness. ‘‘ He ” was coming home from the 
war. Th(^ children got new clothes. The house 
was en fete. Amy had never seen him. She was 
a baby when he went away, and now the Camp 
had turned her out a lovely little girl of four, with 
soft clcai’ skin, radiant dark eyes, silky hair, tall 
and strong, and very intelligent. She spoke 
tripping English and could say French words too : 
‘‘ Jc t’aime, papa ! ” for example. The mother, 
not to be behind, had taught her to say, Welcome 
home ! ” Why ! what grand children,” he 
would say, “ I didn’t know I’d such a fine little 
girl.” Weil, he came hon^e at last, after many 
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disappointing delays. He came and the clothes 
were still fresh, though they had been taken out 
and put back again three or four times. There were 
gay doings for a week or two. He treated them all, 
and took them out to the pictures. Then he got 
drunk and beat his wife and terrified the children. 
They got so frightened of him at last that the 
mother separated from him. She works for them, 
but she cannot pay 6s. She works, and is dis- 
tracted at times. The good days are gone — except 
at the Camp, where Amy no longer shouts to the 
wonder of all, “ Je t’aime, papa 1 ” 

Our little Moses lived in a cellar too, but he is 
dead. It was a very dark, cold cellar, in an old 
house down a back street. Moses came to the 
Camp when his lather was at war, and his mother 
was working at munitions. He was so overjoyed 
to see the strange, bright world in there behind 
the dark fence that he learned to smile in a very 
little time, and to wave his tiny, thin hand in 
triumph 1 Among the young nmses was one, a 
Scottish girl, who took him into her keepinjg and 
made of him before the winter was over, a merry, 
chubby little fellow. 

In his dark eyes there was, 1 now think, a look of 
something grave and deep and earnest. I saw 
him after he left when his mother was explaining 
her husband’s views. He looked at me earnestly 
with his dark eyes. Those baby eyes now hidden 
for ever have a way of following one about. They 
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are not to be forgotten. The fathei came home, 
and he had views on the duties of motherhood. 
He wanted his wile to leave the factory and look 
after her own child. He did not move frcm the 
cellar. There was a hot spell of weather in June. 
Moses fell ill and died. I vv’ said the mother, 
“I’d left my child at the Carrp in spite of his 
father.” And ve wished it too. The Scottish 
nurse-student who went to see him in the hospital 
wished it. Moses will not come again into our 
garden. 

Here is Jack, who gets bigger and jollier <^'^"ery 
day. He docs not live in a cellar, but in the dark 
back room of a house in a wide street. His mother 
is delicate and takes in sewing and Jack used to 
sit “ quiet a,< a. mouse ” on a stool at her feet all 
day, winding spools or putting pins into a cushion. 
Frail, with white, thin hands he was, and he 
trembled as he spoke. After a month in camp he 
did not tremble. Still later he got so noisy that 
his mother said she would take him away. “ He 
used to sit still for hours,” she said, “ but now 
he has that much life in him that I can’t abide 
him in the room.” We pointed out that perhaps 
it was better to be a little boisterous at the age of 
six, and she agreed, cheered a little, but a little 
doubtful, with eyebrows raised as she bent over 
her seam. 

The poor back rooms and cellars are sometimes 
homes after all. There if a brave woman in one 
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house, struggling, hoping, bearing all things. Even 
thus she cannot keep her children safe from all 
the danger of the streets. They grow up, sharp 
in certain ways, ready for every kind of thing that 
comes along, eyeing human faces as an old sailor 
eyes the doubtful seas. Our new and highly -trained 
teachers from schools that take only the well-cared- 
for cjiildreu of wealth and leisure are astonished. 
They face new problems. It is not their method 
or their aim that falls short. It is their experience. 
We must widen the experience of our best teachers. 
We must send our best out, on the uncharted social 
sea. To-day we are like a Power with a splendid 
fleet locked up in port, some of the best ships 
always at anchor. 



C1IA1>TER XXIV 

DENTAI. A*-JD CLINIC TEATNINCi 

The dentist of the t'linic near our Nursery- School 
examines the teeth of uU the children oncfj a 
month, and reports on tlie state of every month. 
To keep the teeth in ^ood order is of course ^he 
business of the Nurse- teachers, and this they do by 
seeing that the ])rushing and \v ashing is done every 
day and night at the right time. This, however, 
is not enough. In vh w of the very gi'cat import- 
ance of this work the teacher-nurses require special 
training. How are they to get it ? In the old, old 
way’'- — by real work, not mere theory and reading. 
At first we had our dentist, Mr. Magraw, to give 
courses of lectures to our students and to illustrate 
these as well as he could by things he brought 
from the clinic. No doubt these lectures were of 
use to the students, but it did not open their eyes 
to the real use and value of the work, still less did 
it give them much power to help him. 

At that time we had a trained nurse helping 
at the Dental Clinic but the arrangement did not 
work very well. The war called up many of 
the best to give their services in the hospital or 
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the field, and there was no demand for such posts 
as this. We sent one of our students to do the 
work. This was a new thing, but everything 
is new at first. The dentist took one girl student 
to serve for three months in the Clinic. The 
experiment was a great success. The hours 
were not long, — 9.30 to 4 vith an hour and a 
half free at midday. Our student did not give 
up all her work as a student, and in a few days 
it became clear that she would soon do the dental 
work as well as any trained nurse. After three 
months we sent another, and then another. At 
last as a final test, we sent our very youngest 
student, a girl of barely sixteen. She got a 
splendid report before her time was half up ! 
This proves, I think, that there is nothing to 
prevent our giving this v'ery useful training to 
a great number of teachers ! And if this can be 
done it is clear that the dental work in schools 
will be enormously helped and forwarded. For 
though the students will not be qualified as dental 
assistants, their eyes will opened to the import^-hce 
of the work, and they can act in some measure 
as dental scouts and inspectors for the dentist 
in the schools. This, surely, is a very great service 
to buy at a cost which is not a cost at all, but a 
saving ! 

The student attends to the dentist and his 
patient. She cleans his instruments, attends 
under directions to fillings, and stands by while 
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he is at work mending and filling, etc. Sometimes 
he will stop to draw her attention to any interesting 
or important thing, and she hears what he says 
to the patient. She learns at an inspect icm how 
large a number of poor children have broken teeth, 
in how many the shape of tne mouth is quite 
d iormed, also how"" nature mends teeth herself 
when the health is nitproved and does it with 
great success. Every week the student goes off 
to a big school with the dentist. He inspects 
over a hundred children and when ‘^^hese come up 
for treatment the student knows something abend 
them, more especially about the bad cases. Such 
W'ork and such visits throw a flood of light on 
the teaching she receives from the dentist in class. 
We send every student to school inspections, 
and the “free-lances” go for three months to 
serve in their turn. When the lessons start they 
are eager. 

Tlxe course is not a long one — only twelve lessons. 
It is as practical as we can make it. Children 
come in, and the students look into the mouth 
and are shown what to look at. The dental course 
of lectures and observation work with Mr. Magraw 
is as follows : — 

Brief description of the jaw-bones. 

Structure of a tooth. 

Development of the teeth. 

Eruption of the teeth. 

Disorclers connected with teething. 
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Defective formation of the teeth, general 
and local. 

Effects of feeding in infancy on the shape 
of the palate and dental arch. 

The effect of adenoids on the growth of the 
jaws. 

Caries. 

Salivary glands, saliva. 

Disease arising from oral sepsis. 

Oral hygiene. 

After these lectures the pupils sit for an examina- 
tion paper. 

Work in the Medical Clinic , — The training in 
the Clinic means work in the Clinic. The head 
of this work is the Clinic nurse. She may not 
care to give any kind of teaching, and indeed 
she is far too busy to attempt formal teaching. 
She can accept help, and this help has been given 
by our students, who are welcomed in our Clinic. 

In the minor ailments room the real meaning 
of preventible disease conies home to the young 
student as never before. Even in the waiting- 
room she has her first initiation. There, ranged 
on seats by the walls, sit scores of sufferers who 
are ill because they have never had a nursery. 
Blepharitis, scabies, impetigo, conjunctivis, skin 
diseases of many kinds — ^these are not seen in 
our school. They are seen in the Clinic. Thou- 
sands of these cases are seen yearly, and are 
treated here and in the bathing centre. But they 
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come back again and again. Ana wLy do they 
come back ? Because the children have no nursery, 
no nurse, no baths, nothing lhat can be called 
a home. Our students learn how to note these 
diseases and what to do for them, but above ail 
they learn that they need not exist at alL If 
e ly child came to seek entraiuie at our nursery 
doors whf» was suffering from one or more of these 
itgly things, our nnrsc-teachers must know what 
to do for him or rather whe^e to send him. Our 
Principal need not send them far, bx cause my dear 
sister said long ago, We must get a Clinic. We 
must have a bathing centre.’' Our student has 
to learn about \vhat is done there for at least a 
mouth of her tn-dning and as part of her craft. 

Into the Clinic pour ether eases : children 
with cuts and bruises and wounds that are allowed 
to get septic : cases of minor accidents, too, burns, 
as when little ones fall on a fire grate-bar or have 
hot water spilt on them. All these children suffer 
because they have no nurture, and it must occur 
to our students that if all children had nurseries 
we should need very few clinics, save perhaps 
for teeth. It is part of their training, however, 
to treat those burns and scalds and cuts and 
bruises however they are come by ! 

A torrent of adenoid and tonsil cases rush through 
our Clinic. In one year, several years ago, we 
did over 700 operations for these ! And the student 
learns by watching this great stream as it passes, 
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She even goes into the operating room. She 
learns then why we have nose-drills, why we have 
paper handkerchiefs hung on the walls so low that 
every child over two can reach them, and why we 
do other things that may seem, at first, unnecessary. 

In the Clinic she learns that a great many 
children are more or less deformed before they 
are twelve years old. Who would have thought 
so many young backs were crooked, so many 
young insteps fallen ? Yesterday it was easy to 
hide all this, but in the nursery, in the bath-room, 
one can note these things if one’s eyes are opened. 
Our students’ eyes are opened — ^they see what 
happens when there is no nursery — no observation 
at all ! 

The Clinic torrent shows a great many cases 
of gastro-intestinal trouble, of chest diseases, 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, dilated bronchi, old 
lung trouble, suspected tuberculosis and enlarged 
glands. The chest troubles are the most common 
of all among the ill-housed. Yet how needless 
is this suffering. In the Camp Nursery 
in the dead of winter we have no colds. The 
student learns what can be done and what cannot 
be done for those who have no nurse and no mother 
who can give nurture. Here, as in the nursery, 
she learns to diagnose rickets and anaemia. But 
as the nursery cases arc few in comparison, and 
as they get well so fast, she has a wider field for 
observation in the CJinic, 
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Only the Clinic cannot de il with all the cases. 
It can put teeth in order, and heal up cars and 
throats, and prescribe glasses. It cannot work 
out the cure of anseniia, much less can it plunge 
underneath the current and deal with causes. 
Many of the anaeiriii oases are psychic cases ; 
ar 1 none of them caii be dealt with by drugs 3r 
advice. Neither can they get much good from 
huliday trips of a fortnight or (hree weeks at 
the seaside. She learns tliat many are curable, 
but also that the holiday measures of to-day will 
not do. Only a new kind of life will cure them, 
and that after, not months, but years. 

All too brief as it is, the experience in the Clinic 
is priceless young studejil. She sees there 

the problems of her own day. She sees, also, 
how they are dealt with to-day, and she knows 
that young as she is she is called upon to 
be a pioneer. The experience offered her is 
not, I think, inferior to that of a hospital, 
(Certainly the work done in the Deptford Clinic 
during the past nine or ten years rivals that of 
a hospital.) It is offered to her, without delay, 
and in a form that makes possible a rapid review 
of many kinds of diseases and treatment. Above 
all it makes clear to her what can and what cannot 
be done in a school clinic. She knows the value 
and also the limitations of such places. She 
sees the part they have to play in the new education. 
But now she sees also where their work ends, and 
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how even as clearing stations they are baulked 
until the schools and camps, the homes and nur- 
series, come into being that will at last empty 
their waiting-rooms. And surely this is a great 
part of her training ! 

★ ♦ * J|e ♦ 

How, it will be asked, can this training be 
worked into a short course of a year ? It has not 
been done in a year-course. We are not even 
recognized as a college. Our three -year-course for 
free-lance probationers counts as nothing from the 
grant -earning point of view. All our clinic students 
were three- year- course girls. The Medical Clinic 
begins at 9.30 and ends at 5 o’clock. Two shifts 
of students can attend in morning and afternoon 
relays. The time spent might vary from one 
1,0 two months. Only free-lance students — ^that 
is the girls who do not come as certificated teachers 
from college for a final one-year training, could 
spend a longer time i!i the Clinic as their training 
goes on for three years. Short as thc^ time spent 
in practical work is, it lights up all the lectures 
and teaching on physiolog^^ and gives them new 
meaning. Over and above this practical work 
there is of course the work in the nursery and 
Nursery-School. A doctor attends here eveiy 
week, and at first it was thought he could give a 
good deal of help to the students in the half- 
hour following these visits. Our toddlers, how- 
ever, get quite well fast that this part of the 
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scheme was all spoilt. And as lor the cidcT children 
their rude he*? 1th and muscular limbs are as we 
have seen truly inso)< nt. The doctor g(>es eway 
quite humbly and hurriedly every Wednesday, 
and the girls have no chance of learning anything 
much in this way till ihey go to the Clinic. 



CHAPTER XXV 

PHVSICAL TRAINING AS PREPARATION 

Physical training — as distinguished from 
remedial work — may be taken with one of two 
aims. It may be given so as to accustom children 
to the word of command, or it may be taken as 
one great means of training a child to control 
himself. In the case of mere rapid obedience to 
a word of command the limbs are brought into 
play. If the aim is the giving of self-control quite 
another and more far-reaching kind of training 
has to be gone through, and the use of the lungs 
and the diaphragm play a very important part 
in the whole work. 

A rapid survey of the young girls who come to us 
for training proves that many leave school with 
serious defects and ailments, which have been long 
overlooked. One, for example, has been allowed 
to grow a very crooked back, another is injured by 
constant stooping, and these must of course go 
through a course of remedial work. Of the others 
one may say with truth that the character as well as 
the health is affected by the breathing habits they 
have formed. In order that they may, later, take 

m 
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care of little children in th*s matter they must 
themselves undergo a new training, and this training 
cannot be given in “ a few lessons.” Something may 
be done in a year, but a year is a very short tine, 
and no real teacher would pretend that she can give 
what ought to be giv^'en and do what ought^^to be 
d ne, inside 10 or 12 months ! 

Breathing. Babies breathe rightly as a rule when 
tiiey are born. How then do the^' fall into bad 
habits ? The teacher at the Deptford centre. 
Miss Rose Evans, give:: a novel explanation of this 
which may quite well be che true one. “ The first 
frown,” she says, '‘the first angry shake or harsh 
word sets up the breathing that we call nervy 
breathing.” G ^ 'amly we see those depressing 
emotiens, such as fear and sorrow, make the breath- 
ing irregular, or even stop it altogether for a 
moment or two. Sobbing, quick and long carried 
on, follows shame and grief. Believing this as she 
does, *t is no wonder that our voice specialist is the 
arch foe of fear, and is never tired ox showing her 
students that to be very happy means calm, deep 
breathing, while calm, deep breathing means in 
nine cases out of ten good manners and good 
conduct. 

The training begins by saying good-bye to stiff 
collars and waistbands, and by the wearing of loose 
bodices and wide skirts. Thus freed our young 
people lie flat on the floor, close mouth and lips, 
and take a slow even breath through the nose with- 
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out raising the chest. This first exercise already 
means for some girls the use of long, long-abused or 
neglected muscles. When no more air can be 
taken into the lungs without straining, the mouth 
is opened, and the breath is let out quietly and 
steadily. 

This is the first exercise in Madame Behluke’s 
book “ The Speaking Voice.” Over twenty years 
ago I had one of her teachers engaged for the Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre at Bradford. The work was 
begun there with good results. It was never 
carried far enough to show even a little of its true 
value, and perhaps, in view of the large number of 
girls trained at the centre, it could not be carried 
far enough to give anything like the real harvest. 
This cannot be said at Deptford, however, for the 
Rachel McMillan College is small, and the classes 
taken are small. Here, after many days, the 
fruits should ripen. 

The three exercises following the first vary 
the breathing gymnastics a little. The pupil learns 
to let the breath go quickly, to let it out sHowly, 
and to use with the new voice that is beginning 
to come already the long abused three vowels that 
were uttered before we tried to make our first 
word, and are now to be won anew — ah — oh — oo. 
And then a half-dozen exercises follow in inhaling. 
At this point mirrors are introduced and nine 
exercises are given for nose-breathing. They are 
so important that it may be well to give them here. 
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The pupil looks into the back of her own throat 
which possibly she has never done before. Her 
teacher also looks and notes tiic state of the soft 
palate and uvula. Then t.he pupil takes a short 
quick breath through the nose. The soft palate' 
will fall on the uvula. Th(‘ breath is expelled 
' )rcibly out of the open nicjdli. The soft palate 
will rise, 'reaeher ai d student talk over what they 
nave seen, and if more help is wavtcd the teacher 
must find no^v. 

Ill the following eight or nine exercises the 
pupil lies down : — 

1. Inhale quickly thremgh the nose. Exlialc 
very slowly will: open mouth. 

2. Inhale q f kly througli the nose. Hold the 
breath while you luciitally count three slowly. 
Repeat five times. 

3. Inhale slowly through the nose. Hold the 
breath while you count three. Lot a little of 
the breath go to “ La ” whispered. Retain the 
rest of the breath for a second. Let it go as before 
to “ La ” whispered. 

4. Same as last exercise, holding the breath while 
counting four. Let the breath go suddenly while 
saying a vowel. Repeat five times, changing the 
vowel each time you let the breath go forcibly. 

5. Inhale through the nose. Let the breath 
go in three divisions pausing two seconds between 
each. As the breath goes say the vowels ah,” 
“ oh,” ‘‘ 00 ,” one to each division of breath, stating 
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the tone exactly as the breath begins to go. The 
vowels are to be said quickly and sharply, without 
any click before the sound. 

6. This exercise is to be taken sitting or standing. 
Slowly inhale through the nose. Retain the breath 
while you mentally count three. Close the mouth, 
all but a small aperture. Hold a lighted candle 
about 10 inches from the mouth. Let the breath 
go so gently that the flame will not flicker. A 
small feather may be used instead of a candle. 

7. Slowly inhale as in last exercise. Open the 
mouth and breathe out against the flame without 
making it flicker. 

8. Sing “ ah ” without flickering the candle 
flame. 

9. Repeat, using the vowels in their order, 
“ ah,” ‘‘ oh,” “ oo,” ‘‘ ai,” ‘‘ ee.” 

The pupils may now get up from the floor and 
use chairs. The head up, without stiffness, the 
hand trained to note the movement caused by 
the breath coming to the base of the lungs. Later 
the right breathing will be automatic but it takes 
longer in some people than others. 

The work even at this stage o})ciis the eyes to 
a great many things that existed yesterday unnoted. 
Our girls know, by experience, that the nose, far 
more than the tongue, is the unruly member of 
little slum children. For little slum children are 
not only very late in speaking ; they suffer 
dreadfully from nasal catarrh and have, as a rule, 
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no handkerchief. At first then, and for long 
months, we have to have special nose drills for 
those who do not come up from the ti ddlers, 
but conic ill from outside «wery twenty minrtes, 
for a time, we had nose drill in the th’^ee-ytar' 
old shed. Paper handkerchiefs are used, as we 
^ id, and tnese are tied ir. large bundles and hung 
ready by the shelf- ;or tiers and along the walls 
and are liurned aftci- use in the s ove. The first 
practical use of all the nose-exercises and 
breathing drills is that it iiuikes our students 
willing to take all this trouble in training the 
little ones to keep their nostrils free. They know 
the meaning of it now and what it is going to 
mean for the cl Iren later on . A s they are allowed, 
once at least in their training, tu attend at the 
Clinic when operations for adenoids are done, 
they know how one evil leads on to another, 
ending at last in a gruesome operation. Ah ! 
how gruesome it is, and what a contrast to 
the scene in the hall and gardens where the girls 
are learning their beautiful craft. There, every 
exercise, or drill, ends in a kind of fete. There the 
intensive work is full of hope, and is starred by 
intervals of abandonment. Shouts of laughter 
often peal from the voice producer’s room- — indeed 
the house rings at times. As for the children 
their drills are taken in Mu; meadow, because 
in the play that follows they are so merry that the 
head of our Nursery-Schopl, Miss Stevinson, has 
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to make a proviso now and again : “I want the 
children to come to me in a quiet mood/’ or “ Please 
don’t let them get too merry in the hour before this 
lesson.” And sometimes, looking at those dancing 
feet and sparkling eyes, and listening to the 
pure laughter and ringing voices, we remember 
that out in the street people “ enjoy themselves ” 
by getting tipsy and losing all trace of humanity. 
This shall not be to-morroAv. However, we must 
now turn back to the students ! 

Ik i(c i(e 

Having given her short breathing drill, the 
teacher will look at her class, or rather at each girl 
in the class, and will be likely to make certain 
notes. To begin with, the girls are probably 
very self-conscious and, in many cases at least, 
all the movements arc very stiff, while shadows 
of fear flit like ghosts through the rigid halls of 
memory. All this is in some of those young faces. 
Others of a bolder sort, call up a look of firmness, 
as of putting one’s back to the Aval! and being 
ready for an^dhing. Seeing them one remembers 
the drilling of infants in school of not so long ago, 
when every little figure marched from the knees, 
liis shoulders high, his arms stiff, his whole little 
body frozen into a terrible imitation of stark soldier- 
dom ! It was to be seen also in Germany a Avhile 
ago, in older classes. Oh, to chase the shadow of 
this far away ! To bring humans back to human 
attitudes and human .feelings. That is our aim. 
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Our teacher begins to chase the fear phantoms 
at once. ' Begin to dance And we begin 
at first tc dance from the knees, Isom the 
thigh ! Come ! Swing out your limbs ! ” shouts 
a musical v’^oice rippli?\g with life and laughter, 
and the lower limbs ^;wing a littl*^^ c lear ' Fling out 
/our arms ! ” and arms are perked out from the 
elbow. ' From the shoulder ! ’’ OiTt they go 
at last. The icaeher sits down tc the piano and 
plays. She plays bc^autifully, iubilantiy. “ If 
you would smile ! ’ sh<^ cries, and later, as a ' in 
smile dawns, " Laugh ! if you can ! ” and we 
laugh, but in a ghastly fashion. We cannot forget 
that we arc " at a lesson.” If anyone looked in 
at the door wt diould turn into iron. 

Rusty keys must have turned surely on the young 
life that dances here so stiffly, so sadly. And 
behind this young womanhood there is a world 
of cliildren who do not dance or sing for joy, and 
who work to time-tables all the time and play to 
order in stated ways in a narrow place. No 
wonder the bicathing is shallow and the back 
weak, and the body organs and sides tied up into 
sluggish bundles. '' Throw one arm over your 
head and take hands ” goes the strange order. 
“ Now change to the other hand ! ” And in the 
natural scuffle there actually is some natural 
laughter. “ Very good,” cries the teacher at last, 
coming down on the final chord. 

“ All this is very hoydenish,” one may say ; 
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“ is it necessary ? ” It is as natural and necessary 
as yawning when one has been in close air, or as 
stretching one’s limbs when one has been lying for 
ages on a cramping bed. These first dances — 
and also those that follow — should be taken in the 
open air, and when the blush of healthy rose is 
on the cheeks and eyes a-sparkle with innocent 
fun and joy, one can go back to work again. The 
culture side of the work follows the restorative, as 
noon follows morning. 

The exercises taken are short, so the work may be 
varied, all the more because every part of it acts 
and interacts on the rest. From the first almost 
the teacher begins to tackle the matter of language. 
Our girls are drawn from every part of the country, 
and their speech is on the whole certainly no worse 
than that of th(^ average girl from a good middle- 
class home, and with secondary school training. 
This only means, however, that the teacher has to 
overhaul everyone in the use of vowel sounds, 
and so begin at last to get something that deserves 
to be called pure utterance. 

One of Emil Bchnke’s aims was to make his 
pupils sing pure vowels on notes in the middle com- 
pass of the voice, and Miss Evans has the same end 
in view. Singing is, as we know, a prolonging or 
holding of sounds or the making of sounds into 
tones ; and in this lengthened speaking (which is 
singing) the conscious shaping of the mouth and all 
its parts is needed for purity and beauty of tone. 
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You may always ^taud by form, rather than 
force,” said Ruskin, and the teachers of beautiful 
speech stand by form all the time. They, for 
example, make one girl get control of her ^^Tithing 
lips, her utterly untutored toiigue : they make 
another tackle her upper lip, sti^ as r board. To 
suart with the right shape of insirumem is the aim of 
the speech lessons. 

About twenty oi these vowel singing exercises are 
taken. They arc, as I said, all dengned to make 
the vowel pure through getting the lips, tong t a;, 
etc,, to take the right shape and make the right 
movement all the time. This is drill. It is 
physical drill just as much as Swedish drill, and it 
has to he taken ever^' day and practised, and 
applied in speech till at last one hears no more ugly 
‘^cah-ecks” for “cakes” and “ dyely ” for 
“ daily ” ! Tin* Cockney child has a harder task 
than the North Country girl or hoy, for he has 
linked his vowels in nondescript sounds anyhow, 
whilst the North Country ehildreii, in spite of other 
grave errors, have esenped some speech traps by 
falling long ago on the plan of half chanting their 
vowels or lengthening them in speech. 

In order to help the work, which is often tedious, 
and to evoke new attention power, various means 
are taken which will be described a little further 
on. The lessons are not allov,\;d to become too 
fatiguing. Above all the old Shadow is not 
suffered to fall. The opportunity for free expres- 
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sion is given often, and always after drill. Let us 
leani a little poem,” says the teacher, and we learn 
this one. 

The year’s at the spring 
Tlie day's at the mom, 

Morning's at seven. 

The hill-side's dew-pearled. 

The lark's on the wing, 

The snail's on the thorn 
(^d's in His Heaven — 

All’s right with the world ! 

The girls stand in a circle and each one speaks one 
line. 

At finst the expression is forced. The emphasis 
is rather ugly, having no real feeling behind it. 
Yet there is plenty of feeling in these young hearts. 
It has been long forced down into some underground 
cellar of consciousness. Their inner life is muffled 
in weeds. We call that ‘‘ being reserved.” The joy 
of youth “ reserved ” and hidden aw^ay like a thing 
to be ashamed of ! The desire of the world in a 
stuffy cellar ! Nevertheless, a little ripple of joy 
gets into the voices at last. Eyes lighten. The 
whole body takes part, as when Kathleen runs out 
to look at the grass, or Katie breaks into a cry 
while the lark is soaring, or as when a far-off sweet- 
ness as of music behind the hills arrives at last in 
Mabel’s rapturous ‘‘God’s in His Heaven.” All 
this is strange to hear. 


Voice Exercises and Dramatization . — These are 
taken to the piano accompaniment, and are framed 
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so as to give control over the ow/-going breath, but 
the first two, sung in crotchets ’^vitb crotchet, rests 
on the ascending and descending scale, teach the 
pupil to take as inueh breath as is wanted and no 
more. They are followed by quicker movements 
of the larynx and temgue in se:ni-qurivers with 
crotchet rests, and later by whispering exercises for 
final consonants (these having, of course, no need 
for voice at all but only vigour of lips and 
tongue). At last the pupils begin f'e singing ol 
intervals ; and then vocal muscles and ear aix. 
trained togethei'. The work is hard. It needs 
courage ; it tests the patience and faith of the 
worker. It soui^ds foolish at times to the un- 
initiated, I have heard inspectors say that it is 
foolish. The results are wonderful and pay for 
all. 

On a Saturday morning the hostel is crowded 
with students. They make a tioise as of a crowd, 
and passers-by wonder what is going on behind the 
opaque windows. It is Julius Caesar’s death that 
is going on and the crisis of a government. All 
the lower hall and corridor is packed by a restless 
Roman crowd, and Brutus is on the staircase at 
grips with the hour. All this is there. The hurry- 
ing crowds and the figure on the stairs have some- 
thing about them that puts the blue-and-white 
uniforms in the background somehow. Brutus 
is more or less Brutus. His voice has inflections 
that move and arrest. It has notes in it and a 
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strength in it that were not there and could not De 
there a month ago. All the Voices are new. The 
vowels are pure, and there is something more strik- 
ing than pure vowels — emotion more or less true, 

* If: 4c 4: ife 

The work is helped very much by being carried on 
in another language. All these girls have learned 
school-grammar, but do not speak French when 
they come, nor do they understand it truly, so 
they have to plunge into speech, taking a header 
into La Fontaine’s fables, done into simple French. 
They take the story down to dictation. They learn 
it by heart, luid then they act it. All that is true 
in English is true also in French of speech and of in- 
flection. And as I said, the French does not hinder 
the work. It helj)s, and helps much. Humans 
are humans in any language. In the fable of 
the “ Cruel Ant ’ ’ sonie girls as grasshoppers awaken 
pity and tenderness. Some are ants that inake on^ 
glow with love for the erring and distressed. Some 
are bees that are adorable and show what Christ- 
ianity is ! All this in French that is not English- 
French any more ! 

Even these results are minor things. The great 
thing is that the pupil is changed, is transformed. 
The emotions are set flowing in a natural way in 
channels that are neither broken nor dammed. 
Some of the pent-up force that was driven under 
and showed itself only in nervous strain, in anxiety, 
and self-consciousness* is now moving on to new 




